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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour — 
and the consumer’s readjustment 


to bread brand preferences) 
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loyfjowmumice... 


Sweet music to a baker is the harmonious, well-balanced performance 
of such famous Pillsbury Cake Flours as Sno Sheen, Sno Tex, Delitex. 


It takes scientific wheat selection, precision milling, and rigid laboratory 
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Rely on Pillsbury for finest results with any type of cake formula! 


PILLSBURY BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter a’ the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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10c copy; yearly rate $2 
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Make your paper bags 
serve you better 


KEEP MOISTU RE Display 
IN PAPER BAGS ' This New 


> 
is. 


Store bags ba J se Don't store 
where air can a) 1879} bags in room 
be kept MOIST == —l_)} where heat is & 


with steam or = =: excessive. Dry 


= ee PACKING ROOMS 
| fee ton BAG STORAGE ROOMS 


away from - roof where sun 


floor, and keep qt will create 
floor wet. —_ 2 “attic heat.” 





Here, in a nutshell, are the vital ‘“sDO’s” and 
“DON’T’s” for getting the best and most 

Open win- SS; Vw economical service from your paper bags. 
, dows in bag akg I These time-tried rules have saved time and 


storage room | ial if money for hundreds of paper bag users. 
on damp or : \ 









































rainy days. 





Send For Your Supply Today 


Use Coupon Below. 









Please estimate quantity carefully. 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-A N. Fourth St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Gentlemen: Please send me____(quantity) of the new 
Bemis posters with instructions for making paper bags 
give better service. 

















Name Title. 
Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis + Kansas City » Los Angeles « Louisville »« Memphis Company 
Minneapolis « Mobile + New Orleans » New York City » Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha ” 
Orlando + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco dd, 
Seattle « Wichita » Wilmington, Calif. Street Address 
Ramendbec: Bemis Bags are Designed for Better, Safer Performance. City. State 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


® 3 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
® 2 grades of Biscuit flours 
® Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVERING THE * PACKAGED FOOD Products 
® Insured Cake flour® Buckwheat Pancake 


® Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
_® Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
6 grades Kansas Bakers 


9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 
2 grades Doughnut flours 
1 grade Wholewheat flour 


; 6 grades Spring Bakers 
| * CRACKER FLOURS 





1 grade Sponge flour 
1 grade Dough flour 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


nd 

st Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
zs. Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
nd experience is in every bag... add this to your merchandising experience 





and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


1e new 
rt bags 





——_ Fl , 25466 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Tlour 
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Quality and Reputation 


Quality is that indefinable something that makes a 
product a little better . . . insures customer confidence 

. and denotes sound manufacturing craftsmanship. 
That is the kind of quality we aim to put into THORO- 
BREAD. 


And we are proud of the confidence that THORO- 
BREAD quality has earned among housewives and flour 
distributors. We have always guarded that reputation 
jealously by good, old fashioned sincerity in milling. 


We offer that reputation as your prime guarantee of suc- 
cessful flour merchandising with THORO-BREAD. 


AANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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WMAELLLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY / 





Preferred Choice... 


This well-known brand is back on grocers’ shelves again—building a bigger family flour 
business for many leading flour distributors. You will find it a business builder, too. Try 
KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 




















The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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Quality-Supreme 
























































FLUS 


A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELCES/ 


Family flour sales are on the upswing again. 
Get the full measure of benefit from this grow- 
ing market with the big SUPER-WHITE mer- 
chandising plan. And SUPER-WHITE'’S ex- 
Nl Es a ee oe ee tra baking quality means satisfied customers 
who will come back for more. 














~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. 


~ ABILENE, KANSAS = 












Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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MNF Asks End of All Flour Controls 





New York Group 
Asks For End 
of 85% Order 


The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, at a meeting in the 
Produce Exchange on Nov. 14, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling 
upon the National Association of 
Flour Distributors to do what it can 
toward securing the elimination of 
the 85% domestic flour limitation or- 
der. It was pointed out that this 
would benefit consumers and bakers, 
as well as distributors, and no doubt 
the suggestion will be favorably: re- 
ceived by the national organization. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
association, announced that final ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors on May 
18-20, 1947. He also announced the 
committees which will be in charge 
of this affair for the local associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lang, who, with W. P. Tanner, 
recently consulted with New Jersey 
State authorities regarding the type 
of certificates that will be required 
under that state’s enrichment law, 
said that a final decision will prob- 
ably be made on Nov. 19. Both he 
and Mr. Tanner were optimistic over 
the outcome of the decision. 

Harry Lauer, Irvington, N. J., was 
elected a member of the association 
at this meeting, and the membership 


held in the association by the South- 
western Miller was transferred to A. 
B. Conlin, its news correspondent in 
this market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS PLAN PARTY 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club 
of this city has scheduled a dinner 
party at Ruppert’s Brewery Dec. 11 
to be preceded by a reception from 
6 to 7:30. Attendance will neces- 
sarily be limited, and members of the 
club will be allowed to bring only one 
guest each. 











ACTION FOLLOWS RELAXATION 
OF EXPORT LICENSE RULINGS 


Herman Fakler Authors Letter to Cabinet Chiefs to Kill 
85% Curb—Long List of Countries Removed 
From License Requirements 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





$1.15 Average Corn Loan Rate 


For 1946 Crop Sets New Record 


Washington, D. C.—Under direc- 
tion of John R. Steelman, director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, $400,000,000 of the 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
have been earmarked for the purpose 
of making loans of the 1946 corn 
crop to farm producers to fulfill the 
90% of parity guarantee as ordered 
by congress and to permit farm pro- 
ducers to retain stocks on farms for 
feeding purposes. The Steelman ac- 
tion is taken under OWMR Directive 
145. 

Following the issuance of this di- 
rective the United States Department 
of Agriculture announced that corn 
loan rates for the 1946 crop will 
range by counties from $1.05 to $1.34 
bu and averaging nationally $1.15, a 


record figure. Last year’s national 
average was $1.01 bu. 

The 1946 rates are based upon 
90% of the parity price of corn as 
of Oct. 1, 1946. Parity on that date 
was $1.28 as a national average, as 
contrasted with $1.12 at the same 
time last year. 

Corn eligible for loans must grade 
No. 3 or better, except for mois- 
ture content, or No. 4 on test weight 
only. Corn grading “mixed” will 
have a loan value of 2c bu less. 

Loans will be available to produc- 
ers from Dec. 1, 1946, through July 
31, 1947. The loans will be evi- 
denced by notes maturing on demand 
but not later than Sept. 1, 1947. In 
recent years, corn loans were avail- 

(Continued on page 52) 





Mills Push Export Sales Following 


Removal of License Requirements 


Both spring and winter wheat mills 
pushed sales vigorously to Latin 
America and the Philippines follow- 
ing the announcement of the new 
general license area, Nov. 13. Total 
volume was impossible to estimate 
but appeared to be large. 

Practically all Latin American 
countries were in the market, with 
Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia and Ec- 
uador among the most active, along 
with the Philippine Islands. Cen- 
tral American and West Indies coun- 
tries also bought. 

Sales to cuba were curbed by the 
domestic subsidy system there and 
few mills were able to work any im- 
portant amounts to that island. Un- 
der the Cuban system each importer 
is given a purchase quota on which 
the subsidy applies and most import- 
ers had their quotas filled until Jan. 
1, the expiration date of the present 
subsidy. Flour must have left the 
United States mill by Dec. 31 in or- 
der to qualify for the sliding scale 
payments, which have encouraged 
Cuban importers to buy the most 
expensive flours in the high protein 
patent class, since they are reim- 
bursed for the higher cost. Some 
Cuban importers, however, asked 


their mills to reserve a definite 
amount of flour for shipment after 
Jan. 1, hoping thus to assure them- 
selves of supplies, 

Even without the normally large 


Cuban business, there was no diffi- 
culty in selling for export in the gen- 
eral license area, and apparently flour 
is needed everywhere. Prices were 
strong and sales by southwestern 
mills generally made at levels that 
represented 15@30c advance over the 
level 10 days ago. Export straights 
were quoted at widely varying prices, 
but mostly in the range of $5.90@ 
6.25, sacked, Gulf, and higher ash 
flours at $5.50@6.05. In the north- 
western spring wheat area prices 
were no higher than they were pre- 
viously. 

Transportation probably will be the 
major factor in keeping a lid on total 
export business. A recent survey 
among 22 Kansas mills showed 400,- 
000. sacks of flour booked for Novem- 
ber shipment with boxcars almost 
impossible to obtain, Ocean ship- 
ping space is pretty well taken also 
and to some destinations, notably 
Brazil, there is now ‘no space open 
for November and December. It is 
entirely possible that this bottleneck 
may prevent millers from producing 
as much export flour in the remain- 
der of this quarter as the new rules 
permit, while scarcity of bags also 
is a restraining factor. 


New Program Confused 


Several unfavorable situations have 
shown up in the operation of the new 
system. Having shifted control from 


the export seller to the export flour 
producer, many export jobbers with 
1945 experience find it difficult to 
obtain flour. The 1945 shipments 
through jobbers cannot be counted 
in its general license base by the mill 
which produced the flour, it has been 
ruled, with the result that the job- 
ber who exported the flour is also 
cut off from any benefit of 1945 ship- 
ping experience. 

This situatidn has cropped up in 
another way on unfilled sales made 
to the French West Indies, now in 
the general license area. Fourth 
quarter purchases for these depen- 
dencies were made by the French 
mission from jobbers in some in- 
stances. Now fourth quarter licenses 
are revoked and do not supply a 
miller with a production base for ex- 
port. How this situation will be re- 
solved is uncertain. 


Some Mills Oversold 


Some fourth quarter licenses also 
had been issued for China, the Phil- 
ippines and Brazil before the new 
system was established and these 
licenses now are ineffective. How- 
ever, some mills which sold flour 
against these décuments now find 
themselves committed for a substan- 
tial share of their fourth quarter li- 
cense base, with little left to offer 
their other customers. 


Washington, D. C.—Pursuing’ its 
policy of ridding the milling indus- 
try of prolonged government war- 
time controls since hostilities have 
long since ended, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation through its vice 
president Herman Fakler, has writ- 
ten to the cabinet chiefs of agri- 
culture, state and commerce asking 
that the domestic flour production 
limitation of 85% of a base period 
be eliminated and that the export 
flour restrictions be also terminat- 
ed at the same time. This request 
follows the recent relaxation of flour 
export license provisions which were 
ordered last week, putting flour on 
general license to western hemisphere 
and other countries. 

Up to last week the flour milling 
industry had been operating under 
a completely unsatisfactory set of 
export regulations which | involved 
complicated inter-agency details be- 
tween the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce. The problem of in- 
tegrating allocations from the USDA 
with specific license controls of com- 
merce impeded the normal flow of 
flour exports, it was claimed. 

While the USDA was unwilling to 
forego further export controls, Carl 
C. Farrington, assistant PMA direc- 
tor in charge of production, worked 
out the new and improved, but still 
not completely satisfactory export 
procedure. 

The new export procedure which 
has been authorized under Amend- 
ment 20 to WFO 144, permits mills 
to produce flour for export in the 
current quarter at the rate of 25% 
of total annual rate of exports by 
individual mills during 1945 for all 
countries in the Americas, desig- 
nated countries in West Africa and 
the Netherlands Indies, and at the 
same rate of the average annual ex- 
ports to the Philippines during the 
years 1938-41, inclusive. Mills with- 
out quotas during the base period 
or with abnormally low export ex- 
perience can produce flour for ex- 
port on the basis at the rate of twice 
the daily rate of grind or one carlot 
whichever is the greater. 


May Divert Domestic Grind 


In addition mills may also ship or 
sell for export either directly or 
through exporters any amount of 
flour within production limitations 
for domestic use under WFO 144, 
but such flour will have to be 
charged against domestic grind. 

In connection with the position of 
merchant exporters, the question has 
arisen if exporters have export quotas 
under the provisions of WFO 144. 
Exporters have asked if they could 
assign their historical export experi- 
ence during the base period to mills. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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RECORD CORN CROP UP AGAIN; 
SOYBEAN OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


3,381,000,000-bu Corn Yield Passes Previous Banner Crop 
of 1944 by 177,000,000—Total of Eight Grains at 
165,000,000 ‘Tons Sets Record 


Washington, D. C.—The already 
record-breaking corn crop showed a 
further 6,000,000-bu gain during Oc- 
tober, according to the Nov. 1 report 
of the United States Crop Report- 
ing Board issued Nov. 12. The esti- 
mated outturn now is placed at 3,- 
381,000,000 bus, exceeding the previ- 
ous banner crop of 1944 by 177,000,- 
000. It is 12% larger than last year 
and 30% above the 1935-44 average. 
A decrease of 7,000,000 bus in the 
north central states in October was 
more than offset by increases in all 
other regions. Yield per acre of 37 
bus is 1.8 bus larger than the pre- 
vious record high yield of 35.2 bus 
in 1942, 3.9 bus higher than 1945 
and 8.5 bus above the average. 

Soybeans, along with most other 
late harvested crops, also improved 
in October. With small grain crops 
already harvested, production of the 
eight grains is expected to reach 
165,000,000 tons, the largest tonnage 
ever produced. Oil crops as a group 
still are below last year in produc- 
tion and the cotton outlook slipped 
somewhat in October. 


Fall Seeding Completed 


Seeding of fall grains has been 
mostly completed. In some east 
north central and plains areas soil 
moisture had been short and ap- 
prehension was felt at the usual seed- 
ing time. However, adequate rains 


BREAD IS THE 


in October encouraged germination 
and brought fields up to good stands. 
Progress has been very good. In the 
great plains especially, where fall 
moisture is of paramount importance, 
prospects have seldom been better. 
Wheat is furnishing abundant pas- 
ture from Kansas southward. 

The corn estimate, as usual, in- 
cludes corn for all purposes—grain, 
silage, forage, hogging and grazing. 
Corn to be harvested for grain is 
currently estimated at 3,080,000,000 
bus, approximately 91% of all corn, 
compared with 2,699,000,000 bus for 
grain in 1945, which was 89% of all 
corn production. 


Sorghums About Same 


Production prospects of all sor- 
ghum grain changed only slightly 
during the month of October. The 
Nov. 1 production estimate of 88,- 
175,000 bus is only slightly smaller 
than the Oct. 1 forecast of 88,184.- 
000 bus, but is considerably less than 
the 1945 crop of 95,599,000 bus. 

Soybean prospects improved mate- 
rially during October. The Nov. 1 
indicated production of 191,912,000 
bus is slightly above the 191,722,000 
bus produced last year and is ex- 
ceeded only by the 193,000,000-bu 
production of 1943. A yield of 20.3 
bus per acre is now indicated, well 
above the 17.6 last year and the 10- 
year average of 18.0 bus per acre. 


STAFF OF LIFE ——————— 


Feed Prices Mostly Working 


to Lower Levels; Demand Slow 


Feed demand is very spotty in 
character, reports from a number of 
leading manufacturers and dealers at 
the close of last week indicated. 
There seems to be no distinguishable 
pattern for it even within limited 
areas. There is a considerable vari- 
ance reported as between both deal- 
ers and farmers. 

A noticeable increase in “country” 
mixing, at the expense of the larger 
terminal manufacturers, is reported 
in some areas of the Middle West, 
where supplies of homegrown grains 
are plentiful. This also is far from 
uniform, however, as other reports 
indicated that smaller mixers were 
fearful of losses that might result 
from inventories of high priced ingre- 
dients which would have to be pur- 
chased, and that they preferred to 
wait until markets are more stable. 

On the whole, demand for for- 
mula feeds could be termed slow. 
Manufacturers mostly attribute the 
lagging interest to comparatively 
high priced protein and the general- 
ly warm autumn weather. 

Colorado and parts of the high 
plains country have had exceptionally 
heavy snowfalls. Snow and frost 
also struck through a wide belt in 
Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas and 
Wisconsin over the Nov. 9 week-end, 
the flurry being followed by another 
warm spell. Other than this, how- 
ever, the fall has been remarkably 
warm and open in all sections, which 
has reduced feed demand. 


Prices of most.formula feeds have 
declined from the levels that pre- 
vailed a month ago, but the drop so 
far has not attracted much buying. 
This is a normal reaction to a de- 
clining market, particularly since 
there are generally ample grain sup- 
plies in most sections. Protein feeds 
still are higher proportionately than 
grain ingredients, which tends to hold 
formula feeds somewhat out of line. 

There has been somewhat better 
demand for hog feeds and dairy 
feeds, although the scarcity of mo- 
lasses prevents a full test of the 
dairy feed market. Poultry feeds 
are the slowest, and flocks have not 
been built up very far as yet since 
the liquidation of last summer. Farm 
prices, however, remain fairly favor- 
able for feeding, and with colder 
weather improved demand is ex- 
pected. 

Although orders for baby chicks 
have been very moderate so far, the 
outlook is generally regarded as good 
by hatcherymen. USDA forecasts 
layer numbers at only 10% below a 
year ago by the first of the year. 
Egg prices at retail are high, but 
farm values in the Middle West are 
in the 35@37c doz bracket, which is 
close to the government support level 
of 90% of parity and probably will 
improve from here on. 

Protein prices generally have de- 
clined, although the going market, es- 
specially for vegetable protein meals, 
is somewhat confused. There have 


been reports of sales of soybean oil 
meal, for instance, around the clock 
on the basis of $74@76 ton, Decatur, 
although at the same time other 
crushers reported that sales were be- 
ing made without difficulty at $80 for 
shipment March forward in equal 
monthly quantities. The Memphis 
futures market for July options 
reached a level of around $61@62. 

Cottonseed meal on Nov. 15 was 
being offered at $90@91, bulk, Mem- 
phis, although resellers were quoting 
several dollars a ton below this, in 
small lots. 

Linseed meal, in a much firmer po- 
sition than other meals because of 
the small crop of flax, held generally 
at $95 ton, Minneapolis, for Novem- 
ber-December-January shipment, al- 
though some for nearby shipment was 
sold for $93. Some brokers were 
quoting as low as $10 ton under these 
prices, but it was said that efforts to 
buy at the lower figures resulted in 
no confirmations, and it is considered 
probable that the quotations were in 
the nature of a pressure move in an 
attempt to break the market. 

In the case both of soybean oil 
meal and cottonseed meal, it was 
said that some of the cheaper sales 
were made by traders who bartered 
the beans and seed for meal when 
ceilings were in effect, and who now 
are offering at prices lower than the 
processor level. It was also report- 
ed that some of the lower priced 
soybean oil meal came from small, 
scattered crushers who were anxious 
to hedge their bean purchases. 

After a long decline, some strength 
appeared in the bran market late in 
the week. At the same time, shorts 
started a decline which is expect- 
ed to continue in view of the large 
differential of $11@12 between bran 
and shorts. Bran was steady at $44 
to $44.50, and shorts were in the 
range of $56 to $57. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PFIZER DIVIDEND 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., voted an 
extra dividend of $1.25 in addition to 
a quarterly of 50c on the common 
stock, both payable Dec. 5. The quar- 
terly rate was raised to 50c in June 
from the 25c paid in March. On 
Sept. 5, the company paid an extra 
of 70c plus the quarterly of 50c. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 
ANNIVERSARY FETED 


<p 
Traffic Club Luncheon Brings To- 
gether Grain, Milling and Civic 
Groups—History Traced 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In recognition 
of the 65th anniversary of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
the fact that it will change its name 
Jan. 1 next to the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, the milling and grain di- 
vision of the Minneapolis Traffic Club 
sponsored a luncheon Nov. 14 to the 
chamber. The chamber’s president, 
most of its directors and heads of 
important committees, and execu- 
tives of Minneapolis milling com- 
panies, were seated at the speakers’ 
table, with Roland E. Dobbins of 
Northrup, King & Co., officiating as 
chairman. 

Harold H. Tearse, vice president 
of the Searle Grain Co., the first 
man to serve a second term as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
sketched its history from its incep- 
tion in 1881, and mentioned the fact 
that H. H. King, head of the mill- 
ing company that bears his name, 
is one of the two oldest living mem- 
bers of the association, having joined 
it in 1887. Conditions in the grain 
trade have changed with the pass- 
ing years, Mr. Tearse said. For- 
merly, a 35,000- to 40,000-lb car of 
grain was thought to be a large one, 
but today it is not unusual to re- 
ceive and unload a car containing 
upwards of 125,000 lbs of grain. Some 
of our early-day country elevators 
were hardly larger than our present- 
day big boxcars. 

Milling at Minneapolis, Mr. Tearse 
said, started long before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was even dreamed 
of. In 1822, the United States army 
built a flour mill at St. Anthony 
Falls to supply the garrison at Fort 
Snelling. But by the late 70’s, Min- 
neapolis was on its way to becoming 
the wheat marketing center of the 
United States. The foresight of its 
pioneers in milling—the Pillsburys, 
the Washburns and the Crosbys— 
determining its destiny, he said. 

The purchasing of raw material 
for the pioneer mills was done in a 





ST. LOUIS DELEGATION—With the exception of Albert Pleus, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., at far right, this is a group of St. Louis men at the re- 
cent annual convention of the American Bakers Association in Chicago. 
Left to right, they are: Charles Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co; Christ 
Hauck, Hauck Bakery; Henry Hohengarten, (retired), president of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 1912-13, and J. J. McCarthy, 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


Mr. Hohengarten, during the final sessions, brief- 


ly took over the convention podium to relate progress in the baking in- 
dustry. He said he was “only 82,” and thus was qualified, as a young 
man, to further a young, fresh point of view for the industry. 
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more or less haphazard manner, said 
Mr. Tearse. Buyers went out along 
the railroad lines and bought direct 
from the farmers. This plan was 
clumsy and unsatisfactory, so an 
exchange association, for the benefit 
of buyer and seller, was conceived 
by the late Col. George D. Rogers. 
He, with the help of about 50 citi- 
zens, in all lines of endeavor, or- 
ganized the Chamber of Commerce 
and became its first secretary. H. J. 
“ Harrison, later mayor of Minneapolis, 
was its first president, and held mem- 
bership No. 1. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, whose name con- 
flicted with that of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was represented by its 
president, Emmett Salisbury. He 
said that “Minneapolis is a great 
city, not because of its great beauty, 
industry, etc., but because of its 
men. It has been the men of its 
Chamber of Commerce who have 
carried the name of Minneapolis 
to the four corners of the world. 
It is a recognized: name, the Civic 
and Commerce Association will be 
proud to carry the torch for the 
Chamber of Commerce.” Mr. Salis- 
bury added, ‘may the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange continue to carry 
the banner of Minneapolis as the 
foremost cash grain market of the 
world. ‘ 

Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey was 
unable to be present, on account of 
illness, but was represented by the 
city planning commissioner. The 
meeting concluded with an actual 
replica of Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s 
Occident radio show, presented by its 
star, Miss Corrine Jordan, and her 
assistants. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Co-op Association 
Proposes Drastic 
Tax Revisions 


Washington, D. C.—A formal re- 
quest has been filed by the National 
Association of Co-operatives with offi- 
cials of the United States Treasury 
for a drastic revision of income tax 
regulations having special application 
to farmer co-operatives. The action 
also contained a series of proposals 
and suggested amendments tending 
to increase rather than lower fed- 
eral taxes for co-ops. 

As outlined by R. Wayne Newton 
of Chicago, general manager, and 
Eugene L. Hansel, Columbus, Ohio, 
general counsel, one amendment 
would deny tax immunity to funds 
owing to customers if actually re- 
tained in the business without the 
customers’ authorization. 

Another proposed amendment 
would require all co-operatives to file 
information returns each year on 
patronage refunds over $100. 

“We do not deny that some income 
has escaped taxation either to the 
co-operatives or to their patrons,” 
Mr. Hansel said. “We do deny, how- 
ever, that this situation exists be- 
cause Congress ever intended it so, 
or because of defects in the law it- 
self, ‘ 

“But, it is our position that in the 
last 20 years, business practices have 
so changed that present regulations 
are completely outmoded,” Mr. Han- 
sel continued. 

The National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, which has led the 
fight to make co-ops pay taxes on 
earnings, immediately issued a warn- 
ing to business men to beware ‘“‘com- 
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Future Surpluses May Cause Shift 
in Price Supports, Rep. Hope Says 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department: of Agriculture 
policy line in regard to price sup- 
porting operations, indicated by the 
1947 potato price support program 
which imposes acreage restrictions 
on growers, appears to have struck a 
responsive chord in Clifford Hope, 
Kansas congressman who will take 
over the chairmanship of the House 
agriculture committee in the new 
Congress. 

In a statement made here Mr. 
Hope stated that payments under 
the Steagall Amendment may have 
to be limited to prevent expanded 
production of commodities such as 
potatoes for which no need exists. 
He added that Congress may have to 
give consideration to a limitation on 
the quantity of each commodity on 
which the price support guaranty 
applies. 

This part of his comment appears 
to bring the Republican policy in line 
with the already indicated intentions 
of the USDA. 

Of equal importance was the con- 
gressman’s statement that a revision 
of the parity formula was necessary 
to include labor costs and to revise 
the parity formula generally to re- 


flect a more appropriate relationship 
between various agricultural crops. 
How far the Hope statement parallels 
the proposal of Congressman Pace, 
who introduced parity formula revi- 
sion legislation in the last Congress, 
is not known, but it is believed that 
he selects a moderate course pos- 
sib'y along the lines advanced by the 
National Grange when it appeared 
before the Senate Agricultural’ and 
Forestry Committee to discuss the 
proposal. 

Mr. Hope recommended that con- 
tinued efforts be exerted on the con- 
servation program to rebuild soil. 

Although he favors consideration of 
some restrictions on price support 
programs to halt excessive produc- 
tion, he also said that he was op- 
posed to legislation which imposed 
acreage restrictions. Control, he be- 
lieves, should be centered in co- 
operative efforts on the part of farm 
producers. Seemingly this part of 
his statement contradicts his remarks 
on limitation of payments to certain 
parts of a crop, but it is possible that 
he would effect production limita- 
tions by paying. support prices only 
on part of a crop without ordering 
acreage restrictions. 

He advocated increased research 
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in the field of marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities, pointing out that 
great advances had been made in the 
field of production, but that trans- 
portation distribution and marketing 
had been neglected. The last Con- 
gress authorized an appropriation of 
funds to extend the marketing serv- 
ices into states which matched the 
funds allotted by the federal govern- 
ment, but failed to appropriate the 
money. While the majority Republi- 
can party offered no serious objec- 
tions to this proposal in the last Con- 
gress, there is some doubt that it 
will provide funds to be adminis- 
tered by the present incumbents at 
the USDA. 

Mr. Hope said that the people 
should be educated to eat more live- 
stock and dairy products and that if 
they were given adequate nutritional 
training, agricultural surpluses would 
not exist. He also favors interna- 
tional dual price systems for such 
commodities as wheat and interna- 
tional commodity agreements be- 
tween producing and consuming na- 
tions. Among other topics receiving 
his favorable attention were the ex- 
tension of rural electrification facili- 
ties and the development of farm to 
market roads. 





promises offered by co-op competi- 
tors.” “They are trying to confuse 
the issue,” said Ben C. McCabe, presi- 
dent. 

The co-ops hold out “the seductive 
claim that business men can escape 

. . by paying earnings in the co-op 
manner,” he said. 
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OPENS OWN COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—A. H. Martin, who 
for 18 years was associated with the 
Corn Products Sales Co., calling on 
members of the baking and feed in- 
dustry, resigned effective Oct. 15 to 
enter business for himself. On Nov. 
15, Mr. Martin opened a_ wholesale 
distributing firm in Macon, Ga. He 
is handling specialty items for gro- 
cers, bakery products and candies, 
planning to add other items later. 
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SCHENLEY ESTABLISHES 
SALES, PROFIT RECORDS 


The Schenley Distillers Corp. es- 
tablished a new high record for sales 
and earnings in the fiscal year end- 
ed Aug. 31, according to its annual 
report to stockholders released re- 
cently. 

Net profits for the year after all 
charges including $53,500,000 provi- 
sion for taxes and $1,000,000 reserved 
for contingencies, amounted to $49,- 
129,975, or more'than double the pre- 
vious year’s earnings} of $23,941,200. 
The profit is equivalent to $13.64 a 
share on the 3,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, compared with 
$6.43 on the same share basis for 
the previous year or $9.19 a share 
figured on the 2,520,000 shares out- 
standing on Aug. 31, 1945. In March, 
this year, the common stock was split 
up, increasing the number of shares 
to 3,600,000 from 2,520,000 shares. 

Consolidated net sales for the year 
rose to $643,867,348 from the previ- 
ous year’s volume of $561,657,181, and 
the $386,634,991 sales for the year 
ended on Aug. 31, 1944. 


5,500,000,000-Bu World Corn 
Crop Sets New All-Time Record 


The world corn crop in 1946-47 is 
forecast at about 5,500,000,000 bus, 
the largest crop on record, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, United States Department 
of Agriculture. As tentatively esti- 
mated, the crop would be about 8% 
above the 1945 crop and 15% larger 
than the 1935-39 average. The bulk 
of the increase is attributed to the 
record crop in the United States. 
Smaller than average corn crops for 
Europe and Soviet Russia are largely 
attributed to drouth damage. A be- 
low average crop is also expected in 
South America, as a result of smaller 
acreage. 

Increased corn crops this year will 
reduce import needs from some areas 
that had large requirements last year. 
Import needs in Mexico and the 
Union of South, Africa were increased 
considerably during the 1945-46 sea- 
son, as a result of sharply reduced 
crops, but this year the corn crops 
are estimated to be well above aver- 
age. 

The quality of the 1946 United 
States crop is good, and larger quan- 
tities should be available for export 
than in 1945-46. Export supplies 
will serve to supplement the total 
quantity of grain available for ship- 
ment for direct use as food, though 
the possibilities for substituting corn 
for wheat and rice are limited. The 
bulk of the corn movement will take 
place late in the season. Corn ex- 
ports from Argentina in the coming 
season are expected to exceed the 
movement of about 45,000,000 bus 
during the current season, by a con- 
siderable amount. Europe’s import 
needs are expected to be large again 
this season, since corn crops are 
again small. Needs in India and 
Japan are also expected to be sizable, 


in order to offset the low level of rice 
supplies available for import. 

European corn production is esti- 
mated to be only about 60% of aver- 
age, and even less than the small 
1945 harvest. The poor outturn this 
year was largely due to sharp reduc- 
tions in yields, especially in the im- 
portant producing Balkan countries, 
where drouth took a heavy toll of 
the corn crop. European acreage, 
though larger than a year ago, was 
still about 10% below average. 

The acreage planted to corn in 
Soviet Russia declined considerably 
during the war years, according to 
available information, with substan- 
tial losses in yields also indicated. 
The 1946 yields in southern and cen- 
tral areas were reduced considerably, 
as a result of drouth. Some reduc- 
tion was also attributed to lack of 
proper seed and mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Planting in Southern Hemisphere 
countries has not been completed, 
and no official estimates of the acre- 
age.are available. Average yields 
per acre are assumed on acreage esti- 
mates, based on the best available in- 
formation. 

Estimated world corn acreage was 
larger than in 1945, but about 4% 
less than average. Estimates show 
declines from average in all impor- 
tant producing areas except North 
and Central America and Asia. In 
North America, an estimated gain in 
the Mexican acreage is largely bal- 
anced by the decline in the United 
States acreage. Some expansion in 
corn acreage is estimated for all 
important producing countries in 
Asia. In Europe, Africa and South 
America, however, present estimates 
show a substantial percentage de- 
cline, compared with average. 
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Boxcar Shortage Worsening Steadily 
With Interior Mills Affected Most 


Flour millers from all sections of 
the country report an_ increasing 
scarcity of boxcars, with the short- 
age apparently most acute in the 
Southwest where boxcars in any con- 
dition, just so long as they are use- 
able, are bringing some pretty fan- 
cy premiums. In the Pacific North- 
west, wheat prices are being made 
by boxcar numbers with mills bid- 
ding on wheat in cars suitable for 
loading out flour more in order to 
get the cars than to get the wheat. 

Interior mills in Minnesota are be- 
ing affected to a greater degree than 
are the Minneapolis mills, because of 
the nearness of the latter group to 
the railroad terminals. Some _ in- 
terior mills have had to shut down 
at various times because of the lack 
of boxcars to load out flour and 
feed. 

The eastern markets are beginning 
to complain about the delay in flour 
shipments. Thus far the Office of 
Defense Transportation or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
not come out with any orders forc- 
ing eastern lines to increase their 
deliveries of empties to the west- 
ern gateways. Those empties that 
are being received from the eastern 
lines appear to be the culls from 
all bad order cars. Mill managers 
in the Midwest say that the amount 
of repairing and coopering required 
to fix the boxcars up to ship flour 
out add considerable to the produc- 
tion expenses. 

The manager of a Minnesota in- 
terior mill reports that his loading 
crews have done more boxcar re- 
pairing in the past two months than 
they had done in all of the seven 


40 YEARS IN MILLING — E. O. 
Wright of Menomonie, Wis., recently 
rounded out 40 years of service in 
the milling business in that city. He 
joined the Menomonie Milling Co. 
in 1906 and later became its presi- 
dent, a position he held until.it was 
liquidated about two years ago be- 
cause of inadequate rail facilities. 
The property was sold to Robert L. 
Pierce of Menomonie who now is op- 
erating it as the Menomonie Milling 
Co., Inc., and is manufacturing feed. 
Mr. Wright will operate a flour job- 
bing, grain and feed business in 
Menomonie under the name of E, 
Oliver Wright, Inc., and plans to be- 
gin his new business Dec. 1. 











CAR SHORTAGE RETARDS 
WHEAT MARKETING 


Wichita, Kansas.—A. W. Erickson 
of the Field Notes Crop Reporting 
Service, a recent visitor in Wichita, 
reported the box car shortage in 
western Kansas so acute that most 
of the 1946 crop of wheat is still in 
the hands of the farmers. In De- 
catur county he saw a farmer who 
was moving the second truck load of 
his 15,000- bu crop. Another farmer, 
who had an 18,000-bu crop, had been 
able to move 300 bus. 





months previous. As a general rule, 
he said, cars from the eastern lines 
are in worse condition than are cars 
from midwestern lines. 


Complaints of No Avail 


A chorus of complaints from the 
milling and grain industries of the 
Southwest over the current boxcar 
shortages has so far produced no 
evidence of relief. The Office of 
Defense Transportation informed the 
Kansas-Missouri River Mills, Nov. 15, 
that an order had been issued to 
eastern lines to step up westbound 
deliveries to southwestern carriers to 
a total of 905 cars a day. Whether 
this order will be enforced remains 
to be determined, although ODT 
claimed some improvement recently 
in these deliveries. 

The objective of the order is to 
speed up liquidation of an estimated 
deficit of 5,000 cars owed southwest- 
ern lines by eastern carriers. It is 
hoped to eliminate this deficit by 
Dec. 1. 

Meanwhile, railroad rules have 
been relaxed to permit the use of 
refrigerator cars and automobile de- 
vice cars for hauling flour. Whether 
the carriers will co-operate by mak- 
ing such cars available to mills is 
uncertain, as they are in equal de- 
mand from their customary users. 

Pressure on eastern lines for 
greater deliveries apparently is hav- 
ing the effect of diverting all the 
bad order cars to western points 
and a high percentage of cars re- 
ceived in such poor condition that 
they cannot be used to load flour, 
and some are unsuitable for grain. 
Shippers are credited with having 
built more home-made car doors than 


the railroads themselves have in- 
stalled in recent, weeks. 


Mills Bidding for Cars 


Mills have gone into the boxcar 
buying business in a big way in the 
past few weeks and paying hand- 
some premiums for wheat simply to 
get control of the cars. Grain mar- 
kets report spirited bidding on any 
wheat sample from a sound boxcar. 
On the other hand, wheat received 
in open gondola cars goes begging. 

Each week millers find the situa- 
tion more difficult and the results 
are beginning to show up more prom- 
inently in production totals. 

A majority of mills have lost some 
running time because of the car 
scarcity and in some cases this drop 
in production has been sustained and 
severe with both feed and flour ac- 
cumulating in mill warehouses. In- 
terior markets in Kansas appear to 
have been hit the hardest, particular- 
ly the Wichita and Salina areas. Loss 
of time in the past two weeks has 
ranged from 70 to 200 hours in 
many plants, and some mills have 
had to shut down one unit entirely. 
Practically all mills are behind in 
their shipments. Mill operations at 
Wichita last week averaged only 
89% of capacity and at Salina 84%. 
Both of these centers would be op- 
erating at capacity if cars could be 
obtained. Kansas City production 
has held up fairly well so far, al- 
though the rate of activity here fell 
from 105 to 99% in the past week. 


Shortage at Terminals 


The same situation prevails at ter- 
minal elevators. At Kansas City, a 
survey by the Board of Trade showed 
that public terminal elevators at Kan- 
sas City were behind around 4,900 
cars on current and overdue ship- 
ments on contracts. This figure is 
nearly twice as large as it was a 
month ago. The Hutchinson market 
also has been virtually tied up for 
lack of cars. For the first time this 
week, some signs of relief for the 
grain trade became evident, with 
more empties available than for some 
time. Whether this improvement will 
continue is uncertain. 

The shortage of cars may put a 
crimp in the fourth quarter export 
rush, too. A recent survey of 22 
mills reported showed 400,000 sacks 
of flour booked for export shipment 





Cuban Imports Gain During October 


Havana, Cuba.—While somewhat larger than the previous month, Oc- 
tober imports of United States flour into Cuba were again of moderate vol- 


ume. 


Unloadings for the month amounted to 58,554 200-lb sacks, as com- 
pared with 30,933 in September and only 5,769 in October a year ago. 


The 


10-month total for 1946 was raised to 1,190,930 sacks by the October imports, 
a figure about comparable with the similar period of previous years, except 
1945, when the total for January through October was 2,269,931 200-lb sacks. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 























1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January .....+.+-- 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February ........ 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 
53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 
68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 
63,397 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 
September ........ 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 
OGtOREP ce ccccccce 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 
Sub-totals 938,501 1,237,034 1,291,957 1,196,882 2,269,931 1,190,930 
November ........ 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 Weer. - | Setees 
December ........- 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 38,040  ceccos 
Totale ..,+,,, 1,157,644 1,485,961 1,627,397 1,463,294 2,306,728 eoeres 
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in November with insufficient cars 
available to move the flour. 


Many Elevators Blocked 


Many country elevators are blocked 
and numerous terminal mills with 
wheat stored at interior points are 
unable to move it to their plants. 
The situation also is reflected back 
to the wheat producer. Many would 
like to sell their grain now, but find 
the country station reluctant to pur- 
chase it. Since the wheat cannot 
be moved and resold and with the 
distant futures offering no attraction 
as a hedge now, the man who buys 
the farmer’s wheat is taking a big 
risk. 

The same situation is influencing 
the development of a large spread 
between corn prices to the farmer 
and the price the buyer must pay 
at terminal markets, and this grow- 
ing spread is solely attributable to 
what amounts to a breakdown of the 
nation’s transportation system. 

No extra efforts appear to be in 
process to correct the basic fault, 
which is a gradual but steady de- 
cline in the number of sreviceable 
boxcars. More cars are collapsing 
and being taken out of service than 
are being returned. 

vo ¥ 

Export Freight Clogs Terminal 

New York, N. Y.—There is no in- 
dication as to when the embargo on 
export freight, reimposed last week, 
will be lifted as the situation is worse 
than at any previous time. 

Accumulations of freight, result- 
ing from the shipping strike, have 
clogged the port of New York so 
badly that railroads are still trying 
to get from under it. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
if a shipper can designate the name 
of the vessel on which he has re- 
served cargo space, a permit will be 
issued by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads to clear the outbound 
shipment for handling and loading. 
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225 MILLERS, CHEMISTS 
AT SANITATION SCHOOL 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Recognized au- 
thorities in all phases of flour mill 
sanitation were presented on the 
program of a three-day short course 
held at the University of Minnesota 
farm campus here Nov. 13-15. The 
short course was attended by ap- 
proximately 225 operative millers, 
cereal chemists and other delegates 
representing flour milling firms. 

The short course, first of its kind, 
was organized at the suggestion of 
R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. Co-operat- 
ing agencies included the federation 
and the Minnesota state Department 
of Agriculture, Dairy and Food. The 
program was conducted by division 
of agricultural short courses, of the 
university’s department of agricul- 
ture. 

Scientists on the three-day pro- 
gram included C. E. Mickel, chief of 
the division of entomology; R. H. 
Daggy, entomologist; W. F. Geddes, 
biochemist; A. C. Hodson, Max Mil- 
ner and A. Glenn Richards, all of the 
university’s department of agricul- 
ture; George P. Larrick and Kenton 
L. Harris of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agen- 
cy; R. T. Cotton, bureau of entomol- 
ogy. and plant quarantine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Harold E. 
Gray, division of entomology, Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture; 
Henry Hoffman and F. X. Novak of 
the state department of agriculture, 
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dairy and food, and George B. Wag- 
ner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Entomologists and sanitation spe- 
cialists on the program reviewed the 
life cycles of the more common in- 
sects that may be found in flour 


mills and made recommendations for - 


the destruction or control of the in- 
sects. Other speakers told the pro- 
duction men in attendance of ways 
to eliminate rodents from flour mills 
and grain elevators. 

Mr. Larrick, assistant commission- 
er of food and drugs, Federal Secur- 
ity Administration, was quite specific 
in his discussion of federal laws per- 
taining to food manufacture and 
told of the work of his bureau. 

The texts of the leading addresses 
on the program will be presented in 
the next issue of the Milling Produc- 
tion Section of this journal, and in 
following issues. 

A banquet, attended by approxi- 
mately 250 persons, was given at the 
Hotel Leamington on Nov. 14. 
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ODT Warns of Need 
for Freight Priority 
in Coal Shortage 


Washington, D. C. — With the 
threatened tie-up in the soft coal 
mining industry, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has issued a 
warning that it may be necessary to 
reinstate traffic restrictions to the 
most essential freight categories 
which were in effect at the time of 
the rail strike last May. 

Under such a preference system, 
priority of freight movement would 
be established in the following order 
if the earlier preference system were 
adopted: Food, feed, fuel, medicine, 
chemicals, newsprint and _ replace- 
ment parts for transportation serv- 
ices. 

There have been rumors that ODT 
contemplated an embargo on freight 
to ports but officials of the trans- 
port bureau say that, other than 
preparation for the impact of the 
coal strike, nothing of this kind has 
been considered. ODT officials see 
in an embargo order a step toward 
a freight priority system, and ex- 
cept for a general emergency such 
as conditions under the coal strike 
would promote, no port priority plan 
is likely. 
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N. Y. FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN MEETING, DEC. 19 


New York, N. Y.—The annual 
meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will be held 
in the Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club, the afternoon of Dec. 19. The 
election of officers for the coming 
year will take place at this time. 
Judging from other years, a large at- 
tendance is expected. 
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HENRY S. COWGILL, SR.., 
DIES AFTER HEART ATTACK 


Kansas City, Mo.—Henry S. Cow- 
gill, Sr., formerly and for many years 
president of the Cowgill Flour Mills, 
Inc., Carthage, Mo., died suddenly 
of a heart attack, Nov. 13. He had 
been in apparent good health until 
the time of his death. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Nov. 15. 

The Cowgill mill at Carthage was 
purchased in 1942 by the Continental 
Grain Co. and is now operated as an 
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elevator only. Originally known as 
the Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., the 
company business was founded near 
Carthage in 1873 by H. C. Cowsgill, 


‘and carried on by Henry S. and Lloyd 


Cowgill until 1927 when the latter 
sold his. interest and the firm name 
was altered to Cowgill Flour Mills, 
Inc. 

Following the sale of the company 
properties in 1942, Mr. Cowgill be- 
came assistant to E. L. French, chief 
of the food machinery section of the 
industrial machinery division of the 
War Production Board, where he 
served during the war. 

Surviving are his widow and a son, 
Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., formerly asso- 
ciated with the family business and 
subsequently with the Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AMERICAN CYANIMID CO. 
EARNINGS UP 60c SHARE 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Cyanimid Co., and subsidiaries re- 
ported an increase of 60c per com- 
mon share in earnings for the nine 
months of 1946, ending Sept. 30, over 
the same period in 1945. The net in- 
come for the period: was $2.07 per 
common share, or $6,191,005, includ- 
ing $458,792 exchange profit arising 
from the increase in the Canadian of- 
ficial exchange rate to parity with U. 
S. dollars. 

The company reported 2,737,526 
common shares outstanding at the 
time the financial statement was is- 
sued. 

The income during a comparable 
period in 1944 was $1.52 per share 
on 2,707,026 shares for a total of $4,- 
683,288. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. B. MARCY RESIGNS 
FROM INTERNATIONAL 


—<>— 
Sales Executive of Minneapolis Firm 
Will Join Standard Milling 
Co. Dec. 1 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A. B. Marcy 
has resigned as general sales man- 
ager of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, to become associated in 
an executive capacity with the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago. He will 
make his headquarters in Chicago, 
assuming his new duties on Dec. 1. 

Mr. Marcy was vice president of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
when that company was purchased 
by the International Milling Co. in 
1942. Mr. Marcy at that time came 
to Minneapolis with the Internation- 
al organization. 

Mr. Marcy formerly was engaged 
in the grain business in Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


200 ATTEND DINNER OF 
MIDWEST BAKERS’ GROUP 


Kansas ‘City, Mo.—The first social 
event in the history of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club was held in Kan- 
sas City Nov. 11 and it was termed 
a huge success by the crowd of 200 
members and guests'! present. The 
main course of the dinner was pheas- 
ant which was furnished by a large 
number of member hunters who re- 
cently returned from the Dakotas 
with the game. 

Dancing followed the dinner. Win- 
ner in the bingo game which was 
played during the evening was Tracy 
Weltmer, Kansas City, vice president 
of the Interstate Baking Corp. 

Out-of-town guests at the party 
came from Minneapolis, Minn; Chi- 
cago, Ill; Kalamazoo, Mich; St. Louis, 
Mo., and other points in Missouri and 











Kansas. Members of the entertain- 
ment committee included Edward 
Branard, Swift & Co; Carl Rapp, di- 
rector of purchases, Interstate Bak- 
ing Corp; Walter Kuckenbecker, 
manager southwestern division, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; Edward 
Tegler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
Edward Jones, vice president, Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., all of Kansas 
City. 
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CCC Wheat Buying 
to Nov.15 Totals 
45,999,169 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. purchased 4,559,726 
bus of wheat in the week ending 
Nov. 15, bringing the cumulative 
total from Sept. 9 to Nov. 15 up to 
45,999,169 bus. 

The week’s purchases included 2,- 
060,000 bus by the Kansas City office, 
1,225,000 at Minneapolis, 20,395 at 
Chicago and 1,254,331 at Portland. 

Cumulative totals by regions are: 
Kansas City 21,594,033, Minneapolis 
8,364,670, Chicago 8,033,537, and 
Portland 8,006,929. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


D. W. KLEITSCH TO HEAD 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


St. Louis, Mo.—Donald W. Kleitsch, 
Cargill, Inc., was elected president of 
the St. Louis Grain Club at the an- 
nual dinner and election of officers at 
the Hotel Statler, Nov. 12. R. H. 
Dean, Ralston Purina Co., was named 
vice president and Wilbur B. Chris- 
tian, secretary-treasurer. 

Two new members were added at 
the meeting—John H. Caldwell, Sr., 
broker, and Claude Douthett, C. H. 
Williamson & Co., Inc. A Parker 
pen and pencil set was presented to 
Mr. Christian for his 25 years’ service 
to the club as secretary and treas- 
urer. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPENS OFFICE IN CLEVELAND 
St. Louis, Mo.—A sales office has 
been opened in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. to serve 
the greater Cleveland area, officials 
of the company have announced. The 
office will be in the Keith building. 
Robert H: Baugh will supervise the 
office and represent Monsanto’s phos- 
phate division sales in the area. T. 
C. Tupper will represent the com- 
pany’s organic chemicals division and 
R. T. Clark the Merrimac division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETIRED GRAIN MAN DIES 
Walter H. Payne, 74, who for many 
years operated a grain business at 
Independence, Kansas, died recently 
at Wichita, where he had made his 
home since his retirement 12 years 
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JOHN J. PELLEY DIES 


John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
died Nov. 12 at Doctor’s Hospital, 
Washington. Mr. Pelley was known 
to many in the grain and grain proc- 
essing industries, and was a speaker 
at the 50th annual convention of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation at Chicago last summer. He 
formerly was president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. Mr. Pelley was 68 years old. 
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Oct.-Dec. Exports 
of Wheat, Flour Set 
At 105,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946-47 
crop year export goal-for wheat 
and flour includes 250,000,000 bus 
out of the 1946 crop and about 
17,000,000 out of the 1945 crop de- 
livered after July 1 and the 1945-46 
commitment. 


Exports of wheat and flour during 
the July-September quarter are esti- 
mated at 75,000,000 bus. Exports 
programmed for the October-Decem- 
ber quarter total 105,000,000 bus, in- 
cluding about 34,000,000 carried over 
from the previous quarter because 
of shipping delays, principally the 
maritime _ strike. Part of these 
planned exports undoubtedly will be 
carried over into the new year, leav- 
ing actual exports from July-Decem- 
ed 150,000,000 bus, or even possibly 
ess. 


The export program for the Octo- 
ber-December quarter by countries 





of determination follows (000’s 
omitted) : 
Flour 
Wheat or Total 
Claimant bus wheat bus 
United Kingdom .... 597 ee 597 
eee 2,538 1,195 3,733 
Netherlands .......... 3,173 1,232 4,405 
Norway 933 597 1,530 
Finland .. 299 336 635 
Portugal .. 635 6-607 635 
Sweden 336 ert 336 
MVTENOTIOMG 2c isees 635 336 971 
BEND ccusccccccosces Mane 747 3,360 
DEE. Se cbiesnvcceces 1,493 2,986 4,479 
Eee ases 1,306 1,306 
Ceylon & Hong Kong. .... 933 933 
Miscellaneous ........ 187 5,600 5,787 
SET err rs ee 299 336 635 
Co es 635 eee 635 
ree eee ee 299 336 635 
Military Zone— 
U.K., Germany .... 1,904 1,493 3,397 
U.S., Germany ..... 10,079 3,733 13,812 
Cf Serer: 635 299 934 


U.S., Japan, Korea.. 6,346 4,480 10,826 
UNRRA: 





| Pere eS ee 1,269 933 2,202 
Greece ....... ens Kt 1,568 1,232 2,800 
BUEN 63:60 06000000008 1,605 1,240 3,845 
CUED serttrvecvevens 933 1,680 2,613 
0 errr ene 39,011 32,030 71,041 


Wheat, with the exception of a 
quantity for Mexico, will be supplied 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Flour, with the exception of quan- 
tities for UNRRA and the United 
States Occupied Zone in Germany, 
Italy, Japan and Korea, will be pro- 
cured by claimants through commer- 
cial channels. The miscellaneous 
item includes 32 countries, mostly in 
Latin America, but also in Africa 
and Asia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
REPORTS NET INCOME 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has re- 
ported, for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, net income of $6,987,663 
after charges and taxes, equal after 
preferred dividend payments to $1.63 
each on the 3,803,835 common shares 
outstanding, compared with $4,101,- 
205, or $2.71 a share on the 1,267,868 
common shares outstanding on Sept. 
30, 1945. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M NET PROFIT FOR 
SEPTEMBER QUARTER UP 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has 
reported net profit for the Septem- 
ber quarter of $2,510,756, equal to 
$1.53 each on 1,634,749 capital shares 
now outstanding. This compares with 
$796,360, or 48c a share, for the sim- 
ilar three months of 1945. Capital 


stock was split three-for-one in Au- 
gust, 1945, 
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EXPORT FLOUR BOOKINGS HEAVY; 
DOMESTIC TRADE WELL COVERED 


Removal of License Requirements Brings Rush of Foreign 
Orders—-Bakery Demand Spotted, With Buyers 
Mostly Bearish—Boxcar Shortage Serious 


Removal of export license restric- 
tions to all countries in the Amer- 
icas, the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands East Indies and West Africa 
last week brought in a liberal vol- 
ume of orders and foreign sales con- 
tinue to dominate the flour business 
of United States mills. Scattered do- 
mestic bookings are being made all 
of the time, but with the majority of 
the baking and family trade well sup- 
plied for the next 60 to 90 days, the 
demand is decidedly spotted. Mills 
were given the privilege of starting 
deliveries against December domestic 
quotas, which alleviated the squeeze 
under the 85% rule for at least three 
weeks, but this only postpones the 
day of accounting unless the cumber- 
some regulation is thrown out com- 
pletely. Critical shortage of boxcars 
in all parts of the nation is gradually 
throttling mill operations, although 
the actual loss of running time to 
date is not great. 


Flour Prices Steady to Higher 


Flour prices are steady to firmer 
than a week ago, despite an easier 
tone for a day or two when wheat 
was weak. Stepped up buying opera- 
tions by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
coupled with continued moderate 
country movement, resulted in hard 
winter wheat closing 5@6c bu high- 
er in the Southwest, while spring 
wheat in the Northwest is fully 
steady after having been both lower 
and higher at times during the past 
week. Export grades and clear flour 
in the Southwest are as much as 
25@30c sack over a week ago, Buf- 
falo prices are 5@25c higher and 
Minneapolis spring wheat types are 
firmer. 


Liberal Export Sales Reported 


Millers pushed sales vigorously to 
the countries removed from license 
requirements, with sales to Latin 
America and the Philippines said to 
have reached a substantial, though 
unknown, quantity. Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador were 
among the most active South Amer- 
ican buyers. Central American coun- 
tries and the West Indies also bought. 
Sales to Cuba were curbed by the 
domestic subsidy system there and 
few mills were able to work any im- 
portant amounts to that island. Cu- 
ban imports of United States flour 
during October totaled about 58,000 
200-lb sacks, which were well above 
the September volume or that of Oc- 
tober a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales 72% 


Sales of southwestern mills aver- 
aged around 72% of capacity, as 
compared with 110% the preceding 
week and 69% a year ago. Export 
interest dominates the market in that 
area, with domestic trade rather dull. 
Bakers are not much interested in 
forward commitments and seem gen- 
erally bearish on prices in spite of 
wheat strength and millfeed declines. 
Trade is composed of small lots, ex- 
cept in the Oklahoma area, where 
there still is a good interest in No- 
vember-December bookings by bak- 
ers. Family trade is slow in most 
cases and, with prices tending up- 
ward, buyers and sellers are farther 
apart in their ideas. In the export 


field, liberal bookings have been made 
to nearly all Latin American coun- 
tries and the Philippines. Cuban 
business is light. Export prices are 
up around 30c sack and clears are 
up another 25c on export expecta- 
tions. Mills are losing running time 
because of boxcar shortages. 


Inquiry for Springs Brisk. 


Inquiry for spring wheat flour in 
the Northwest is brisk, mainly for 
export following the removal of li- 
cense requirements, and mills have 
been unable to accept all of the busi- 
ness offered them. Some of the larg- 
er bakers are showing interest and 
the smaller consumers also are ask- 
ing for more than mills can book. 
Family trade, however, is less ac- 
tive. Mills are experiencing critical 
shortages of boxcars for movement 
of flour, due to the heavy usage of 
equipment for rushing grain to lake 
ports prior to the close of naviga- 
tion. Unless there is improvement 
in the boxcar situation soon, a grad- 
ual reduction in spring wheat mill 
running time seems inevitable. Last 
week’s sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 81% of capacity, against 
74% the previous week and 75% a 
year ago. 


Eastern Domestic Sales Light 


Domestic sales by Buffalo mills 
are light, as the trade is well booked. 
Mills are crowded with shipping di- 
rections, while boxcar shortages cur- 
tail deliveries. Larger bakeries in 
the New York metropolitan area ap- 
pear anxious to buy more flour, but 
are attempting to dicker on prices. 
Medium-sized users are holding off, 
since they have sufficient flour to car- 
ry them until the first of the year. 
Removal of license requirements has 
brought many more firms from other 
lines into the export flour field. While 
there is some duplication of inquiries 
from these brokers, which gives the 
impression of immense _ dealings, 


there is definite evidence of substan- 
tial foreign sales being made. 

Boston domestic trade remains 
slow, with buyers content to draw 
on previous bookings. Most of them 
are well stocked in this respect. Con- 
ditions at Philadelphia are similar, 
except that smaller bakers whose 
supplies are dwindling, are eagerly 
watching for a break in prices to 
make additional purchases. Short- 
age of boxcars is retarding deliveries 
on old orders. Pittsburgh bakers 
show only limited interest in flour, 
due to ample reserves and bearish 
ideas on prices. 


Many Bakers Backing Away 


Current business at Chicago re- 
mains quiet, with sales confined to 
small amounts for scattered replace- 
ments. Many bakers are backing 
away from current prices and family 
trade is also inactive. Cleveland 
jobbers report a quiet demand from 
bakers, some of whom are complain- 
ing of a reduction of 25% in bread 
and roll business. St. Louis mills are 
not pressing for new domestic busi- 
ness, but are caring for needs of reg- 
ular customers. Export demand is 
active. 

Atlanta reports sales in the South- 
east limited to scattered carlots. 
Bakers show interest in December 
shipment. Mills are offering for 
March, but bakers are reported buck- 
ing the prices asked and slow to make 
up their minds about future com- 
mitments. Bread prices are holding 
to the old ceilings, with some chain 
stores even offering discounts. The 
cheaper family grades are backing 
up on retail shelves, but name brands 
are in good demand. Blenders appear 
well supplied for the near future. 

Resumption of steamer _ service 
along the West coast this week as a 
result of the maritime strike settle- 
ment is expected to break the bot- 
tleneck on Pacific Northwest flour 
trade. Exports to the Philippines, 
Hawaii and South America, as well 
as the intercoastal trade, will com- 
mence immediately and flour that has 
piled up in warehouses will be able 
to move as the volume of boxcars 
permits. It is not a problem of sales, 
but of making deliveries on old con- 
tracts. 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 104,929 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 





Durum Granular Trading Checked 
by Sold-Up Condition of Many Mills 


Durum wheat weakened the fore 
part of last week, but reacted 5c and 
closed the week strong at $2.23 bu. 
There is very little trading in du- 
rum granulars, chiefly because mills 
have their capacity sold for at least 
three months in advance, and are not 
interested in buyers’ counterbids, 
especially when prompt shipment is 
specified. Mills are not disposed to 
shade their prices for future ship- 
ment, since they are always faced 
with the possibility of a sharp break 
in feed and wheat prices are uncer- 
tain. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
faster than mills can handle them, 
especially with the continued tighten- 
ing in boxcars. Most mills are be- 
hind on deliveries. 

Eastern reports indicate that maca- 
roni manufacturers have made little 
change in prices since decontrol of 
their products last month, despite 
higher durum granular prices. Pro- 
duction of macaroni and noodles is 
at capacity within the limits of the 


tight granular supply situation, al- 
though a few plants are reported 
down. Demand is well maintained 
in the East, but a slight reduction 
is reported in the Midwest. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth Nov. 16, 
were as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 

1 Durum or better. .$2.04@2.23 $2.12@2.18 
2 Durum or better... 2.04@2.23 2.12@2.18 
3 Durum or better... 2.04@2.22 2.11@2.17 
4 Durum or better.. 2.03@2.21 oi OM 05.8 
5 Durum or better... 2.02@2.20 oso ove 
1 Red Durum ....... 2.04 2.05 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 

Weekly 
production 

*171,830 

223,139 106 

267,780 128 


% of 
capacity 
Nov. 10-16 82 
Previous week 
BOOP. GB i ove tt) ices 


Crop year 
production 
3,532,604 
4,029,890 


Jaiy i-Mov. 36, 2B46. 2 cccciecs 
way. d-Mov.. 27, .. 1066.6 cie<s 


*Preliminary. 
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resenting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 3,835,908 sacks, compared with 
3,940,837 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,589,319 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,551,534 sacks and 
three years ago 3,629,557. Production 
decreased 14,000 sacks in the North- 
west over last week, 12,000 in the 
Southwest, 47,000 in Buffalo, 26,000 
in the Central and Southeast and 
6,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL OFFAL DECLINE 
REDUCES FEED INDEX 


<> 
PMA Chart Shows 15-Point Loss 
From High Point—Liberal Out- 
put in Reduced Demand 








Further sharp declines in wheat 
millfeed prices and slight losses in 
vegetable protein meals have tended 
to weaken the feed price structure 
during the past week or 10 days. 
The index of wholesale feed prices 
for the country as a whole as calcu- 
lated by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, lost another eight 
points following a 7-point loss the pre- 
vious week. The index now stands 
at 260.6. At the high point after 
price decontrol, the index was 275.4. 
Just prior to decontrol, it was 206.6. 
Last year at this time the index was 
166.1. Weakness in feed grain mar- 
kets as the result of abundant sup- 
plies of corn and oats, along with 
better than average pasturage, is 
tending to limit the demand for feed- 
stuffs. Production of most by-prod- 
uct feeds continues at a relatively 
high level and offerings of some of 
them are running ahead of the de- 
mand. 

Liberal millfeed production at all 
important milling centers is well 
ahead of the demand and prices have 
continued on the down trend. Bran 
at Minneapolis fell well below the 
previously existing ceilings, but 
standard middlings and the heavy 
feeds, though narrowing their pre- 
mium over bran, remain well above 
the old ceiling level. General mar- 
ket tone at spring wheat milling cen- 
ters is decidedly unsettled, with de- 
mand still of a hesitant nature. 

The millfeed market has been con- 
siderably weaker at Chicago, with 
demand poor. Formula feed manu- 
facturers report a slower demand for 
dairy and poultry feeds and in some 
cases are said to have offered to 
resell previous bookings of wheat 
offal. The heavy feeds, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, are reported in 
fair to good demand and price de- 
clines on these items have been held 
to narrow limits. At Kansas City, 
bran has shown a steady decline. 
Shipping directions have slowed down 
materially and mixers are reported to 
be offering resale lots. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, amounte to _ 59,- 
491 tons last week, according 


to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Production for 
the current week compares with an 
output of 60,448 tons in the week pre- 
vious and 54,856 tons in the similar 
period a year ago. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 977,658 tons 
as compared with 1,093,375 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
Figures show production from March 
1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 lbs 
of flour. 
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Wheat Prices Resume Upward 


Trend; Demand Increases 


CCC Buying and Milling Demand Exceed Light 
Receipts—Boxcar Shortage Stimulates Premiums 


Wheat prices are back on the up- 
trend following the post-election 
break and the first of this week were 
not far from the 27-year peak levels 
established less than a month ago. 
Increased buying by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for the export program 
accounts for resumption of bullish 
price trends. The agency stepped in 
at the lower levels for substantial 
amounts and this revitalized the com- 
petition of mills which were experi- 
encing an urgent foreign call for 
flour as a result of elimination of 
license requirements for countries in 
the Americas, the Philippines and 
West Africa. 

As compared with a week ago, 
wheat futures are up 5@8%c bu, 
with Chicago January closing Nov. 
18 at $2.10 and March $2.01%. Min- 
neapolis December ended at $2.13%4 
and May $1.91%. Kansas City De- 
cember finished at $2.07% for the top 
zain and March there ended at 
$1.85%. 

Scarcity of boxcars is holding the 
country movement of wheat to such 
‘ow levels that terminal market of- 
fers are well below the daily drain of 
the government agency and normal 
milling requirements. With heavy 
concentration of railroad equipment 
in the movement of wheat into export 
positions, trade observers hold little 
hope of expansion in market receipts 
before wintry weather adds another 
complication. 


Prices Far Above Prewar 


Comparison of the recent peak 
prices of grain futures in Chicago 
with the levels prevailing on Aug. 15, 
1939, immediately preceding the out- 
break of World War II, shows wheat 
was 226% higher, corn 312% higher 
and oats 221% higher. The high 
marks were $2.12% on Chicago Jan- 
uary wheat, against 65c for December 
wheat on the prewar date; Chicago 
January corn high was $1.73, against 
42c in August, 1939; Chicago Decem- 
ber oats high was 90%c, against 28c 
in 1939. Wheat is off a few cents 
from its high level, corn is down 
over 40c bu from its top and oats 
are about 13c lower. The adjustment 
of wheat prices to lower levels has 
been slowed by the heavy export de- 
mand for wheat and flour, whereas 
the feed grain declines are a reflec- 
tion of the record feed crops this 
year. 

As grain supplies again approach a 
balance with demand, market observ- 
ers see a further downward adjust- 
ment of prices toward the prewar 
levels, although government loans and 
other support measures will tend to 
cushion the declines. The govern- 





BOXCARS BRING PREMIUMS 
ON MILL PURCHASES 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Boxcars are 
bringing fancy prices in the Hutchin- 
son cash wheat market. Bidding” is 
spirited on any sample coming from 
a sound boxcar. It isn’t only the 
wheat that interests the mill buyers 
and causes them to pay 15c over the 
Kansas City December futures for 
No. 1 of 13% protein, or 10c over 
for low protein grain, about double 
the bids a week ago. Offerings are 
limited and some wheat came in open 
gondolas. 





ment support program, however, is 
tied to the farm parity index and 
will fluctuate with the trend of parity 
prices. : 

The readjustment may be slowed 
by the latest estimates showing a 
loss of about 22,000,000 bus in Cana- 
dian wheat yields from earlier esti- 
mates and indications that the Aus- 
tralian crop is falling 44,000,000 below 
a year ago. 


Spring Wheat Prices Erratic 


Cash spring wheat prices at Minne- 
apolis fluctuated over a wide range. 
Early in the week, prices showed 
marked weakness when mill demand 
ceased abruptly after ordinary wheat 
in the spot market had advanced to 
a basis of 10c over the December 
future and as much as 32c over the 
May. This brought about a sharp 
setback in values, but when the large 
business in export flour took place 
and CCC buying became more ag- 
gressive, prices in the spot market 
showed quick upward reaction, as 
offerings were light. Ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat was quoted Nov. 16 at $2.16@ 
2.18, after having traded at $2.10@ 
2.12 earlier in the period. Duluth 
bids for shipment before close of 
navigation are 3@4c above Minne- 
apolis. Farm movement was light 
with Minneapolis receipts of all 
classes totaling but 1,445 cars, while 
Duluth unloaded 1,917. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis was 13% and 
the durum, 12.4%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Nov. 16: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ 2.17 @2.19 
S| 6g eS Serene ree erro 2.16 @2.18 
So 2 Pe eereeres eee ee 2.16 @2.18 
Ree 2S are ae ie 2.15% @2.17% 
ek ere 2.13% @2.16% 
ee Se eee a 2.13% @2.16% 


Premiums for protein are generally 5c 
for 13%, 13c for 14%, 20c for 15%, and 
25c for 16%. 

Strictly a “boxcar market” is the 
way traders describe the current cash 
wheat situation at Kansas City. Cash 
premiums are strong and are influ- 
encing near-by futures, largely be- 
cause of forced bidding for wheat in: 
cars. In an effort to avoid the ex- 
pected congestion in the December 
wheat futures, the cash trading basis 
was shifted to May, with resulting 
high premiums of 28@29c over that 
future for ordinary wheat. These are 
the highest prices that have prevailed 
for nearly 30 years, representing a 
net advance of around 5c the past 
week. CCC made no change in its 
Kansas City buying price and secured 
only a few hundred thousand bushels 
during the week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Nov. 16, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.12 @2.30 
No. 2 Dark. and Hard.......... 2.11@2.29 
No. 3 Dark and, Hard..,....... 2.10@ 2.28 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 2.09 @2.27 
Ts OE Sr eee hte ca.v 50.0 cee ees Remar 
i ee Peer ee eeR Tee cea ra 2.11@2.16 
ee MP eer re eee re i 2.10@2.15 
ee | vee rrer rere ee ras kr 2.09@2.14 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard was quoted Nov. 18 at 
$2.20@2.21 bu, basis delivered Texas 
common points; with 13% protein 
bringing lc premium. Demand is 


good, with not much wheat offered. 

A little competition between the 
CCC and the private trade took or- 
dinary white wheats up to $1.90 bu 








Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 











WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





























Nov. 10-16, Previous Nov. 11-17, Nov. 12-18, Nov. 14-20, 
1946 week 1945 1944 943 
P| Serre ree ee ee re ee *934,822 948,927 942,106 863,341 865,628 
ee ee eee ea ak ae a eae or 1,458,387 1,470,469 1,237,834 1,185,578 1,310,899 
| Ser ete ee ee ee 526,307 572,842 528,975 537,913 501,924 
Central and Southeast.......... *569,246 595,373 544,013 593,482 592,667 
North Pacific Coast ........... *347,146 353,226 336,391 371,220 358,439 
eo) ae ee ee ere eee 3,835,908 3,940,837 3,589,319 3,551,534 3,629,557 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated ‘ cr July 1 to ~ 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
10-16, Previous 11-17, 12-18, 14-20, 16, 17, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 95 96 95 85 85 16,570,236 17,525,377 
Southwest ...... 100 101 91 85 94 27,856,239 25,813,514 
BUHBIO «. vesccses 88 95 88 93 86 10,230,924 10,659,559 
Central and S. E. 72 76 68 75 79 10,013,459 11,805,560 
No. Pacific Coast 92 93 93 90 87 5,963,700 6,997,507 
Totals ...... 91 93 87 85 88 70,634,558 72,801,517 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills a Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
i Ae | 2 894,660 926,106 104 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 894,660 917,304 103 capacity output __ tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 766,261 94 = Nov. 10-16 ...... 667,800 *642,168 96 
SE og. Ol aga gaan i aetnin 39 «éPrevious week .. 667,800 619,693 93 
Five-year AVeETABC ....eceeeeeeeees awe step ry 
Ten-year average .........0.0-0008 78 Year ago ...... 667,800 584,958 88 
. Two years ago.. 660,498 557,921 84 
Kan City Five-year average 7 
Nov. 10-16 ...... 361,513 99 Te rh ec Tall i al ie ied Mr 
Previous week .. 3 383,349 105 Bc cS a 
Year ago 307,682 87 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago 2 274,223 78 SMinesandite 
Five-year average .....ceceecceees 83 = ear 
Ten-year AVeCTAGe ...... eee eeeeeees 77 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
MeV; 20-26 ...0065 112,800 99,847 89 Nov. 10-16 ...... 321,360 292,654 91 
Previous week .. 112,800 100,123 89 Previous week .. 321,360 330,568 103 
Year ago ...... 111,132 98,038 88 Year ago ...... 321,360 357,148 111 
Iwo years ago.. 111,132 90,226 $1 Two years ago.. 318,120 305,420 96 
Five-year AVeETaSe .....-cvcccccces 82 Wive-vear avotecé 83 
TON-YeMr AQVETABS 2.02005 0eccccceces 73 chess ght tig: lig RRS a ca 
BOR-FORP GVOTANS 6.65.60 808 ees ices 67 
Salina 
POOV.. 2063S acoso 84,600 70,921 84 YEN AL AND SOUTHEASTER? 
Previous week .. 84,600 69,693 82 CENTER. , SOUTHEASTERN 
SOP BHO: iscice 80,556 65,863 82 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 92,091 84 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year Average .....sesreccvvece 84 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Ten-year AVerage .....-eeseeseceee 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output __ tivity 
— = non ask esas one ee 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Nov. 10 BG tev tie 786,646 phd ahh bs 
Previous week .. 785,646 595,373 76 
Seattle and Tacoma District Maas waits 794.586 544.013 68 
Weekly Flour Pet.ac- sale a a Lede ear e , 
capacity output _ tivity [Two years ago... 795,240 593,482 75 
Nov. 10-16 ...... 243,720 *210,009 86 PAveoFORE GVOTERS 5.00 ccccinecevs 66 
Previous week .. 243,720 212,272 87  GWOPUIE ook shes cisvesis 61 
SORE GEO eves 25,720 189,231 84 *Preliminary 
Two years ago .. 269,100 229,089 85 neers . 
WUvVO*VORE BGVOTERS 6c ce cei ccecses 72 BUFFALO 
"“Siscuaaeaee” i a ee in Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
‘ _ Portland District | Nov. 10-16 ...... 601,200 526,307 88 
evious week .. 134,2 95 § rims od 4 rt a ea 
Year ago ...... 134,800 147,160 139° «~FOAr ABO .....- 600,600 = 528,975 88 
Two years ago.. 143,200 142,131 99 Two years ago.. 577,416 537,913 93 
Five-year BVGTRRS occ citi veseswestes 86 DIVE*FORe BVOTGMG occ cece siivesevs 78 
WO WOOr GVGROED 66s ive cc ecessves 75 WOM FORT AVOAERO 6c civics ver svcns 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
(computed from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
of the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest—— —Buffalo— -~—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 10-16 .... 29,532 506,159 18,019 283,970 11,940 187,529 59,491 977,658 
Previous week.. 29,777 18,194 12,477 60,448 
Two weeks ago 28,722 18,362 2,322 59,406 
PPC EP VER PL 25,066 522,724 19,078 354,673 10,712 215,978 1,093,375 
a Ca 24,008 476,640 17,483 315,896 10,893 198,910 991,446 
| Sa ee 26,546 495,870 17,529 294,626 10,164 192,688 983,184 
| Serer eres 23,410 451,041 14,519 271,228 7,962 166,260 888,529 
Five-yr. average 25,712 490,487 17,326 304,079 10,334 192,273 986,839 
in the Pacific Northwest. The CCC to meet those of the CCC. How- 


ever, the CCC is able to get some 
of the lower grades of wheat that 
eastern buyers will not take. Farm- 
ers are not offering wheat freely, as 
many of them will wait until after 
the first of the year, with lower 
taxes promised. Consequently, only 
limited amounts of wheat are avail- 
able in the country. 


is anxious to get hold of wheat for 
its November shipments, and is buy- 
ing in the hope of being able to se- 
cure, boxcars to move the wheat. 
However, the private trade has been 
buying wheat for shipment eastward, 
middle western buyers being in the 
market for a fair volume of supplies. 
Eastern buyers have been raising bids 
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*x News of the Baking Industry 








C. J. Patterson and 
Associates Purchase 
Rushton Baking Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the purchase by Mr. Pat- 
terson, D. L. Beach and other asso- 
ciates in his organization of the 
property and business of the Rush- 
ton Baking Co., Kansas City, Kansas, 
wholesale bakery founded in 1888 by 
George Rushton, Sr., and his wife, 
Jane S. Rushton, who have held the 
offices of president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, for 58 years, 
with their three sons, Frank, George, 
Jr., and Richard W., associated with 
them in the management in recent 
years. 

The property purchased by Mr. 
Patterson and his associates, already 
one of the major bakeries in the 
Kansas City area, will be substan- 
tially enlarged and improved under 
the new ownership and its business 
further extended in the Kansas City 
trade territory. It will be operated 
under the style of the Ark Bakers, 
Inc., a corporate style already in use 
by a bakery at Wichita, Kansas, pur- 
chased last July and since operated 
by Mr. Patterson and his associates. 
Preceding acquisition of these prop- 
erties the Patterson organization al- 
ready had acquired bakeries in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Arkansas, and 
has another plant under construction 
in the South. 

C. J. Patterson, following his retire- 
ment from the Campbell-Taggart or- 
ganization at Kansas City, of which 
he was one of the founders, retired 
for a considerable period while formu- 
lating plans for his present organiza- 
tion, which, in addition to operating 
baking properties on its own account, 
conducts a nation-wide service in a 
scientific and business advisory ca- 
pacity with a large number of clients. 

Mr. Beach, who will be president 
of the new Ark company, will have 
associated with him in its manage- 
ment as vice president, C. J. Patter- 
son, Jr., and J. C. Parham as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HENRY C. SCHRANCK HEADS 
WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Henry C. 
Schranck, head of the H. C. Schranck 
Co., Milwaukee bakery supply house, 
has been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association, to succeed J. J. Welsh, 
Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co., 
who served two terms and’'who be- 
comes a member of the group’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Elected vice president to succeed 
Mr. Schranck is Jack Mikula, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., whose unex- 
pired term of one year on the execu- 
tive committee will be filled by Henry 
Fritz, Chapman & Smith Co. Re- 
elected for his third term as secre- 
tary-treasurer is Carl F. Meyer. 

In addition to Mr. Fritz, new ex- 
ecutive committee members are Rich- 
ard Andersen, Procter & Gamble, and 








Ray Burck, Bay State Milling Co., 
elected for two-year terms. 

Preceding the annual election, the 
association heard a discussion on 
“Salesmanship of Tomorrow” by 
James E. Dornoff, sales manager, 
automotive division, Pate Oil Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

The success of the local sales and 
merchandising clinic originated and 
being sponsored by the allied trades 
association has prompted the asso- 
ciation to consider plans for an even- 
tual expansion of these clinics into 
the state for the benefit of bakers 
and their sales people. A commit- 
tee of allied tradesmen, covering the 
territory outside of Milwaukee, is to 
be appointed to study the feasibility 
of proceeding with such a plan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT STRIKE 
SETTLED BY WAGE RISE 


New York, N. Y.—The strike in- 
volving 1,600 employees of Sunshine 
Biscuit, Inc., which had caused a 
complete shutdown of the company’s 
Long Island City plant since Oct. 22, 
was settled Nov. 16 with the ratify- 
ing of an agreement providing hour- 
ly wage increases of 14c to 22c. 


The plant resumed full-time opera- 
tion on Nov. 18 with the return of 
all mixers and bakers. 


At the time the strike was called 
counsel for the management charac- 
terized it as an “unauthorized work 
stoppage” and a business agent of 
local 25, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employees (CIO) re- 
ferred to it as a “spontaneous walk- 
out.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARJORIE HUSTED NAMED 
TO GENERAL MILLS POST 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Mrs. Mar- 
jorie C. Husted has been advanced 
to the new post of consultant to the 
officers and executives of General 
Mills, Inc., and its agencies in the 





field of contacts and relations with : 


women, according to an announce- 
ment by Harry A. Bullis, president. 

Mrs. Husted has been director of 
the company’s home service depart- 
ment for the past 20 years. She will 
be succeeded by Jeanette Kelley, who 
has been assistant director since 
1944, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCUSS WFO 1 END 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Oklahoma 
bakers and allied trades representa- 
tives met here Nov. 18 to discuss the 
effect on the baking industry of the 
cancellation of War Food Order 1. 
H. S. Alexander, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Association, was in charge of the 
meeting which was preceded by a 
dinner. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IOWA BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS FALL MEETING 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa Bak- 
ers Association held its first fall,meet- 
ing here Nov. 13 with more than 100 
bakers and members of allied trades 
present. 

Charles Jones, vice president of the 
association, reported that the asso- 





ciation, which was reorganized last 
fall has 111 paid-up members, the 
largest total in the history of the as- 
sociation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUGAR SHORTAGE STUDIED 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Boston, Mass.—Shortage of sugar 
and other ingredients, the 85% flour 
limitation order and the possibility of 
retaining the benefits of War Food 
Order 1 received the greatest amount 
of attention at the convention of the 
New England Bakers Association at 
the Hotel Statler here Nov. 17-18. 


The first day of the conference was 
devoted to retailers’ problems. 


Good attendance at the convention 
was evidence of the fact that bakers 
of New England are well aware that 
they are approaching a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Considerable attention was de- 
voted to merchandising problems. 


The convention closed with a ban- 
quet the evening of Nov. 18. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD OF TRADE NAMES 
M. W. URBAN SECRETARY 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—M. W. Urban 
of Topeka, has been chosen as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, Charles Colby, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Mr. Urban, formerly connected with 
railroads, for the past five years has 
been with Forbes Bros.-Central Mills, 
Topeka, corn products and formula 
feed manufacturer. He succeeds W. T. 
Macauley, secretary for the past 15 
years, whose health forced his retire- 
ment. Although removed to his home 
from a hospital, Mr. Macauley is in a 
critical condition. 





BREAD IS THE 


Exhibition Interest 
Reported High for 
ARBA Convention 


New York, N. Y.—Advance inter- 
est in exhibition space at the 1947 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America indicates that con- 
vention goers will see the first big 
showing of what allied firms have 
to offer the retail baker since the 
start of the war period. 


The ARBA convention, scheduled 
for Feb. 23-26 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania here, will be the first meeting 
in the history of the association to 
be held in New York City. 


John Benkert, first vice president 
of the association and general chair- 
man of the convention and exhibi- 
tion committee, has announced the 
following chairmen for committees 
already . starting to function: pro- 
gram, Otto Berchtold, chairman, and 
Harry Shannon, vice chairman; ex- 
hibition, George Cron, chairman, and 
Adam Metz, vice chairman; entertain- 
ment, Otto Schimmel, chairman, and 
George Fiedler, chairman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER CO. REPORTS 
30% SALES INCREASE 


An increase of 30% in sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the four weeks ended 
Nov. 2 has been reported by the 
company. Sales mounted to $48,- 
185,956 from $36,929,932 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. Cumu- 
lative sales for the year to date 
amounted to $456,193,621, against 
$370,923,038, a gain of 23% from the 
same months of 1945. Average num- 
ber of stores in operation declined 
5% to 2,639 from 2,764 last year. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


Marked Desire Not to Resume 
Twisting Revealed by Survey 


An overwhelming desire not to re- 
turn to the practice of twisting bread 
was evidenced in a recent survey 
conducted by The American Baker 
to determine the trend and sample 
the current opinion of the industry 
on this subject. 

The Department of Agriculture 
eliminated from War Food Order 1 
the prohibition against twisting a 
few weeks previous to the date that 
the order was canceled in its en- 
tirety. The American Baker con- 
ducted its survey of a cross-section 
of leading bakers during the latter 
part of October. 

Out of 92 bakeries responding to 
the poll, 86 indicated that they were 
not twisting bread currently and that 
they did not intend to return to this 
practice in the future. Many quali- 
fied this intention not to return to 
twisting, however, with “unless com- 
pelled to do so by competition.” 

Six bakeries indicated’ that they 
had returned to the twisting of bread 
and indicated that they would con- 
tinue to follow this practice in the 
future. One baker in this category 
contended that “twisting is the one 


method of providing a large volume 
loaf - with close grain. and white 
crumb, which the American house- 
wife prefers.” 

Several bakers reported that cross- 
grain molding has eliminated the ma- 
jor need for twisting and gives a 
more tender crust and crumb. A 
new type of molding machine is re- 
ported to be in the process of being 
marketed which will accomplish this 
step automatically. 

Typical comments of the bakers 
who reported that they did not in- 
tend to return to twisting follow: 

“Twisting will be a step backward.” 

“Too expensive.” 

“With continued labor cost in- 
creases and the fact that twisting 
does not actually improve bread, we 
can see no reason for its resump- 
tion.” 

“Twisting covered up a lot of short- 
comings in fermentation and han- 
dling.” 

“Believe it would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the baking in- 
dustry. and of no benefit to the con- 
sumer.” 

“We feel twisting is a detriment 
to increased bread consumption.” 


—— * 
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LIFE LINES 


Over the gleaming network of rails— 
lifelines of a nation—come the carloads, trainloads 
of rich wheats from their far flung points of origin, 
marshalled for distribution to each of the great 
COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. . 

And it is from the right combination of these care- 
fully selected wheats—at the right mills at the right 
times for blending, testing, processing and milling— 
that there come the famous COMMANDER-LARABEE 
Bakers’ Flours for your surer baking satisfaction. 








COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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Ml ‘Just like an insurance policy is’ the ex- 
ceptional location of the Page Mills at 
Topeka. Page’s can draw the finest wheats 

_ from four major producing states—Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 47 
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S PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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Silk Floss 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 
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TO PICK UP LAGGING SALES 
CHOOSE THESE FAST MOVERS 
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¢ Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 













WICHITA, KANSAS I 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- BL 
LOUIS, CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING’su¢rion of THE UNITED STATES 
MO TERMINAL ELEVATORS _ Week = a ICES mentee 
. ew Yor ashville 0) 
go ye erg Chicago nid Galveston 
. Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport an Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 
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Cfor more than 45 Years... 

Millers of Quality Cflours 

WINGOLD *« WINONA 
' FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x kk 

Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 

WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 





Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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Insect Problems 


* 
By David G. Hall 





~- 


LTHOUGH no one can accurately . 


foretell what insect pests may 
do at some future time, it is neces- 
sary to be constantly informed on 
what considerable numbers of a given 
potential pest might mean at certain 
times, and then, when necessary, to 
be able to apply proper controls at 
exactly the right moment. 

Federal and state entomologists are 
constantly surveying insect popula- 
tions in many commercial crops. In 
cotton fields, for instance, they collect 
live boll weevils during fall months, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, written by David G. 
Hall of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, appeared in a 
recent issue of The Agricultural Situ- 
ation, a monthly publication of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





check the number per acre about 
cotton fields, determine the number 
which live through the winter, and 
by spring, are able to tell whether 
chances are good for the weevil to be- 
come a serious cotton pest during 
the summer months. The only pre- 
dictions entomologists are willing to 
make with regard to the possible 
damage that may be caused by in- 
sect pests are predicated upon such 
surveys. 

It is difficult to predict what losses 
by insect pests may amount to dur- 
ing the current crop season. How- 
ever, on the basis of information 
available on significant insect condi- 
tions as of early June, the following 
possibilities are suggested. 


Insects Affecting Animals 


In the Southwest, particularly in 
the southern part of Texas where 
the screwworm fly overwinters, large 
overwintering of screwworms was 
prevented by a lengthy drouth period 
which extended well into the spring 
months. No normal invasion or in- 
crease of screwworm flies migrating 
from this southern overwintering area 
was experienced in northern sec- 
tions immediately adjacent. 

Hot weather and spring rains have 
created a condition favorable to a 
rapid increase in screwworm popula- 
tion and this may result in an in- 
creased number of screwworm cases 
in late sheared, castrated or de- 
horned animals. In the Southeast, 
large numbers of the screwworm suc- 
cessfully overwintered, particularly 
in certain sections. 


Fruit Crop Insects 


In general, losses due to fruit in- 
sects had been very limited by mid- 
1946. Plum curculio, according to 
present indications, may cause great- 
er than normal losses to peaches, at 
least from Georgia north to Virginia 
and in southern Illinois. Pear psylla 
may cause greater than average 
losses to pears in the northeastern 
United States. 

Coddling moth, in the East and 
Middle West, due to the light carry- 
over from 1945 and probable in- 
creased use of DDT, will be much 
less injurious than normally. 

Oriental fruit moth numbers may 
be increased. This possibility, fol- 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


There are many skills that go into 
the production of real quality flour 
and one of the most important is 
expert wheat buying. That is one 
of the things you can count on 
when you buy SUNNY KANSAS. 
Laboratory tests and bakeshop 
performance quickly prove that 


SUNNY KANSAS comes from 
wheats of preferred baking qualities. 


<-> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ad KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
s 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





me ee 
GALSKY MILLING CO 


HERSON, 





KANSAS © ~ 


ak 





“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 








RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 





EXTRA HOW 






_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


mm Wisdom 


FLOUR 










A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 












Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











lowing a considerable development 
during the latter part of the 1945 
season, especially in parts of the 
Middle West, may cause large peach 
losses by this insect, as compared to 
the low level reached in the country 
as a whole the last two years. 


Cotton Insects 


In general, boll weevils were more 
abundant than usual the first week 
of June. There may be serious dam- 
age to cotton by the boll weevil this 
summer unless the weevil is checked 
by natural conditions or by insecti- 
cides. 

The beet army worm was reported 
to be causing serious damage to cot- 
ton in a few areas in Arizona this 
spring. Cotton fleahopper popula- 
tions are below normal and the cot- 
ton leafworm has not been reported 
so far this year. In general, infes- 
tations of cotton aphids are below 
normal so far this year. 

Hessian fly injury to the 1946 
wheat crop is being reported from 
northeastern Oklahoma, central and 
eastern Kansas, nfuch of Missouri 
and southwestern Illinois. Thus 
yields were reduced somewhat by this 
insect throughout a rather large area 
in the heart of the winter wheat belt. 

More European corn borers went 
into hibernation last fall than in the 
fall of 1944, and mortality of over- 
wintering borers throughout the cen- 
tral and eastern states where the 
European corn borer occurs is usu- 
ally slight. This insect does not be- 
gin to attack the new corn crop until 
some time in June. 

Chinch bug injury to small grains 
and corn by first-brood chinch bugs 
is expected to be comparatively small 
in 1946, except in a few restricted 
areas. 

Grasshopper surveys last fall and 
developments this spring indicate that 
severe infestations will occur only in 
scattered and rather limited areas. 
Considerable crop damage and active 
control operations are in progress in 
southern Arizona, central and south- 
ern California, and southeastern Ore- 
gon. 

Local infestations, crop injury, and 
control operations are developing in 
central and northwestern Texas, 
western Oklahoma, eastern Colorado, 
southwestern Nebraska, northern and 
west central Utah, eastern Montana 
and scattered localities in other 
western states. Moderate to heavy 
infestations may also develop in 
south central and southwestern South 
Dakota and central Minnesota. 


Insects Affecting Truck Crops 


The spotted cucumber beetle had 
caused some damage to beans in 
Florida, cabbage in southern Ala- 
bama, corn in southern Mississippi 
and spinach in southern Texas this 
spring, and is apparently somewhat 
more abundant than usual in these 
areas. Intensity of infestations ap- 
pears to be somewhat spotty, how- 
ever. 

A pea aphid outbreak developed 
again in peas in the Northwest, some- 
what earlier and more severe than 
that of 1945. 

Moderate to heavy infestations of 
the Colorado potato beetle have been 
reported in New Jersey and Ten- 
nessee, but no serious infestations of 
leafhoppers on potatoes have devel- 
oped thus far this year. 

Moderate to heavy infestations of 
the imported cabbage worm on cab- 
bage and related crops have been re- 
ported from southern states, and 
some damage was being caused but 
it ‘is in northwestern Tennessee. 
Fields of untreated cabbage in South 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 


SELF-RISING 


Sales efforts 
put behind 
SNOBUDDY 
flour always 
bring good 
results for the 
distributor. The 
real kitchen 
quality of 
SNOBUDDY 
builds repeat 
business that 


sticks. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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MANKATO, 










Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Hubbard Miling @mpeny 


Mankato. inn. 
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HELLO, JO! 


W ere welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 

Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Ms fe hole kjale Pan ANnalalsexehie 
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Die invicate 
OUR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 





AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 


















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 























Carolina were showing damage by 
the end of April. The diamondback 
moth, together with the cabbage 
looper, caused damage in central 
Florida as early as March. 

Onion thrip infestations requiring 
control measures developed in March 
and April in the Salt River Valley, 
Ariz., and in southern California. 


Control Measures 


The use of DDT as an insecticide 
has assumed a very prominent place 
in the pest control field since V-J 
day, and recommendations have been 
given to the public for use of the 
insecticide in the control of a few 
agricultural insect pests. 

Another new insecticide which may 
have a brilliant future is benzene 
hexachloride, now being extensively 
tested for use in this country by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. 

Few if any of the old and well- 
known insecticides will be totally 
supplanted by the appearance of the 
new and more effective insecticides. 
The use of nicotine, rotenone, pyre- 
thrum, the arsenicals and others will 
be continued. The efficiency of some, 
particularly pyrethrum, has_ been 
stepped up remarkably during the 
past few years and entomologists are 
constantly searching for methods to 
increase the efficiency of others. 

The development of new insecti- 
cides, plus the tried and true insecti- 
cides already in use, have brightened 
the prospects for the control of many 
insects which so seriously affect agri- 
culture. 


—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
PLANS WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Manhattan, Kansas.—A wheat con- 
ference sponsored by the agronomy 
department of Kansas State College 
will be held in Manhattan, Kansas, 
Dec. 2-4. Developments in the 1946 
wheat crop will be reviewed, and 
special emphasis will be given to 
storage problems. 

Due to the overtaxed space at the 
college, the class will be limited to 
50 to 60 members. In charge of re- 
ceiving applications to the school is 
Dr. L. P. Reitz of the agronomy 
partment at the college. Early in- 
dications point to a capacity enroll- 
ment, and those wishing to attend 
should contact Dr. Reitz directly. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association is assisting in conduct- 
ing the school. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON 
PURINA’S VERMONT PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Excavation is 
under way for a new Ralston Purina 
Co. feed mill to be located at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. The building will be 
60 by 228 feet and will be constructed 
entirely of steel and concrete. In 
addition to the mill, a 100-foot ele- 
vator will be built on the plot of 16 
acres leased by Purina Mills. 

Manager of the St. Johnsbury mill 
is Charles W. Hendrick. The Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co. of Kan- 
sas City is the contractor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OGILVIE DIRECTOR NAMED 


Toronto, Ont.—Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. J. 
Belnap, D. Eng., B.Sc., as a director 
to fill the vacancy on the board cre- 
ated by the death of the late Morris 
W. Wilson. Mr. Belnap has been 
president of the Consolidated Paper 
Corp., Ltd., since 1931. 























7 Enrich 
Flour 
M Safely 


with 


Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 





























for Ninety Years 


0. “EAGLE MILL” FLOURS 


have occupied a prominent 


place in the quality baker’s 
“A supply list. 
ake The return of regular grades 
ike finds DANIEL WEBSTER 
a and GOLD COIN brands 
es and quality in greater favor 
than ever before. 
S001 : “ 


Co. | 1856-1946 STILL "TOPS" IN THE 


CAKE FLOUR FIELD 


dfenkels 





ILL EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
Analysis Is Needed the war markets have undergone tre- portant. Employment is equally so. Wages were fixed, the ingredients 
5 mendous changes. Many war produc- The trend of various types of retail- they bought were sold under price 


The flour distributing industry, in- 
cluding wholesale grocers, found it- 
self very suddenly thrown upon its 
own resources when decontrol be- 
came effective. So did innumerable 
other businesses. What is perhaps 
important, consumers found 
themselves in a similar position. Ev- 
eryone knew that they were operat- 
ing under changed conditions, but 
many did not know what to do about 
them. 

It is certain that since the end of 


tion centers are merely empty shells 
of their former size and population. 
Even within areas served by the av- 
erage flour distributor, neighborhoods 
have shifted. Some localities are by 
no means as important from a flour 
sales standpoint as they were a 
couple years ago, while others, de- 
pleted by the war, are gradually re- 
gaining their population. 

All of this means that flour dis- 
tributors need to examine their mar- 
kets more closely than ever before. 
Population trends are extremely im- 


ing also has a direct effort upon the 
volume of independent flour distrib- 
utors. These various factors require 
close watching by all flour dealers 
so that they may concentrate their 
sales efforts where they will be the 
most productive. 


Rising Cost Levels 
° 


During the war flour distributors 
operated at fairly stable cost levels. 





I, 
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Best 


Best of 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 

















ukon. Okla 





“Any merchant’s reputation is 
no better than that of the 
products he sells,” says JED 
CHECKUM, the quality po- 
liceman who guards the high 
standards of Dobry flours. 
“That’s as true of a flour dis- 
tributor as of any other seller. 
That’s why we always con- 
sider ourselves the guardians 
of our customers’ reputations 
as well as our own. 
that’s why we are plenty 
jealous that the quality of 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
OF THE WEST shall always 
be the finest on the market. 
These choice brands are tops 
in baking results and I aim 
to see they stay that way.” 


And 








ceilings, and other factors of the 
their businesses were under similar 
controls. True, taxes advanced, and 
during the last year or so trucking 
costs were materially higher. In 
some areas, however, higher mdrk- 
ups were obtained to compensate for 
such advances. 

That is no longer the case. All 
price ceilings have been removed, 
and everyone knows what is happen- 
ing to wages. Trucking charges are 
expected to advance still further, and 
other operating costs are in the same 
category. To a certain extent these 
can be controlled, but not to the 
point that will prevent materially 
higher operating figures. 

This will undoubtedly result in Iow- 
er net profits. That is where man- 
agement must function more efficient- 
ly than ever before. Unseen wastes 
must be sought out and eliminated. 
The fullest possible use must be made 
of every phase of a distributor’s busi- 
ness. Delivery and warehousing costs 
must be kept at a minimum. Sales- 
men must show a profitable per unit 
cost of sales. There are but a few 
of the many factors flour distributors 
will need to guard carefully in the 
months to come if they are to stay 
on the profit side of the ledger. 


Short Supplies 
fe) 


Recently, within a period of two 
weeks, we heard several prominent 
flour mill executives, in addressing 
various eastern trade groups, warn 
that flour would be in very short sup- 
ply for at least the duration of the 
winter. One of the outstanding rea- 
sons advanced was the shortage of 
boxcars. 

There is ample wheat in the coun- 
try from which to produce flour. 
There is ample milling capacity. Un- 
fortunately, however, boxcars are 
not in ample supply. When flour 
mills appealed for more cars, the 
railroads told them that cars must 
be diverted to the middlewest to 
take care of wheat, and that -unless 
this was done the mills would not 
have sufficient wheat for their grind- 
ing needs. 

Apparently the reasoning stopped 
there and thought was not given to 
how the finished product could be 
transported to ultimate users. We 
cannot blame the railroads too much 
for this, as they have done a mag- 
nificent job under adverse circum- 
stances. We do blame, however, the 
innumerable useless strikes which 
have occurred throughout the coun- 
try, many of them preventing needed 
supplies from reaching the railroads 
for repairing old cars and building 
new ones. 

In the meantime, flour distributors 
remain in a very tight position be- 
cause of conditions entirely beyond 
their control. Perhaps the govern- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Ismerta Quality! 


Yes, ISMERTA quality is right from 
the start because it is planned that way 
from the first step in production, which 
is the careful selection of superior 
wheats. 


And the flour distributor who builds 
his business on the famous ISBMERTA 
name is getting the right start, too. 


First, last and always—the extra 
values of ISMERTA quality give the 
kind of consumer satisfaction that 

brings the customer back for 
more. 


THE [smeRtT-HINCKE MILLING OL 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


‘ 1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although not 
as pronounced as in many other gov- 
ernmental agencies, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has suf- 
fered the loss of many competent 
officials—borrowed from industry to 
increase wartime efficiency—as the 
postwar trend to return the admin- 
istrative duties.to the government 
career men gains momentum. 

No official total of the exodus of 
industry men can be devised, since 
USDA files fail to show reasons for 
resignations in numerous cases or 
omit the former occupation of the 
retiring officials. However, the per- 
sonnel records do reveal brief bi- 
ographies of several men formerly 
connected with the USDA Grain 
Branch and of a few top officials in 
other divisions of the department 
who have left government service. 

In the Grain Branch, Walter C. 
Berger resigned in May from his 
office of director to become president 
of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association. Mr. Berger was 
president of the Des Moines Oat 
Products Co. and owner of the Ber- 
ger Processing Co. before entering 
government work in 1943. 

Fountain H. Thompson left the 
department this October to return 
to the Great Lakes By-Products Co. 
in Chicago, where he assumed a part- 
nership in the business. He was first 
appointed to a position in USDA in 
1934, but resigned in 1945 from the 
Grain Products Branch of the Office 
of Marketing Services to go with 
the Great Lakes By-Products Co. 

In June, 1945, he was asked to 
return to the Feed Management Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency to assume responsibility for 
the exportation and importation. of 
protein feeds. It was from this po- 
sition he resigned to return to Chi- 
cago in October. 


Food Broker Returns 


Maurice Moses, who left the PMA 
in October for a brokerage position, 
was associated with the rice and food 
products sales and brokerage business 
for 35 years prior to assuming a 
government position at the beginning 
of the war. 

He resigned a position as gen- 
eral manager of the Triangle Rice 
Brokerage Corp. of New York, to ac- 
cept a post with the Office of Im- 
ports of the Board of Economic War- 
fare in June, 1942. At the present 
time he is engaged in the brokerage 
business handling rice, beans, peas 
and other foods and products in 
Washington, D. C. 

Another figure 
circles, William B. Lathrop, resigned 
as a Kansas City regional director 
of PMA in April to become presi- 
dent of the Lathrop Grain Corp. in 
Kansas City. He was affiliated with 
several grain firms prior to govern- 
ment work, including the Pierson 
Lathrop Grain Co., the Lathrop Mar- 
shall Grain Co., and the Strong Grain 
Co., all in Kansas City. 

He served as president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade in 1936 and 
was for many years chairman of its 
transportation committee. In 1937 
he served as chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council and two 


in private grain, 
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Exodus of Industry Executives 
From Government in Full Swing 


years later assumed the regional di- 
rectorship of the Kansas City CCC 
Office. 

Earl C. Corey, from 1930 to 1938 
manager of the Ogden Branch of 
the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
resigned in August from the Port- 
land, Oregon, CCC regional office to 
become manager of the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association. Formerly 
he served with the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corp. and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. before accepting 
the CCC offer in 1940. 

The new executive secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Co-op- 
eratives, John H. Davis, resigned 
from his position as chief of the 
Wheat Section of CCC in 1944. He 
was also connected with the Farm 
Credit Administration and other 
branches of CCC during his govern- 
ment career. 


J. E. Zeller Leaving 


Current departures from the Grain 
Branch include Jean E. Zeller, assistant 
chief of PMA’s Food Grains Division, 
and Henry M. Mays, alternant ad- 
ministrator of War Food Order 145. 
Mr. Zeller was employed by the 
Standard Milling Co. of Chicago, 
for 22 years prior to coming to the 
Grain Branch in 1942. He left Nov. 
14 and will return to the milling 
industry in Minneapolis after an ex- 
tended vacation. 

Mr. Mays was employed by the 
International Milling Co. before ac- 
cepting a position with the USDA 
in 1943. During government serv- 
ice, he was responsible for activities 
concerning the processing and prod- 
ucts of corn and other feed grains. 
He left Nov. 14 to return to the mill- 
ing industry. 

Private industrialists scheduled to 








remain indefinitely in government 
service include James A. Cole, who 
served with several grain firms and 
was a vice president of the Farmers 
National Grain Corp. prior to enter- 
ing government service. He is now 
director of the Minneapolis office of 
PMA’s Grain Branch. 

Peter E. Bowers conducted his own 
grain brokerage business in Kansas 
City before accepting an appoint- 
ment with the .Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. in 1939. He transferred 
to the CCC in 1942 and became as- 
sistant regional director of CCC. 
Now he is head of the Kansas City 
CCC office of the PMA Grain Branch. 

Another of the Grain Branch in- 
dustrialists is Loren J. Morgan, now 
employed as a contracting officer 
for the branch. He has been engaged 
in the business of buying and sell- 
ing grain and flour since 1900, and 
prior to taking up government serv- 
ice was connected with the Millers 
National Federation, the American 
National Red Cross and seyeral grain 
and milling concerns. * 


Career Man Resigns 

In other branches of the Agri- 
culture Department, among the first 
to swap his job for one in private 
industry was, strangely enough, an 
official who had_ spent his entire 
business career in various sections 
of the government. Richard W. May- 
cock, former assistant administrator 
of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, resigned in Novem- 
ber, 1945, to accept a position in a 
large department store in New York 
City. 

About: the same time, the return 
of a pro tem official to private busi- 
ness occurred when Maurice L. Bren- 
ner, director of the PMA Special 


“HOME” TYPE RESEARCH—Visitors to the offices of Fosters, bakery 
and restaurant chain in San Francisco, can see bakery formulas and 
cake recipes being worked out first in home-scale proportions for pre- 
tasting and testing before being adapted to volume production. Walls 
of the tasting kitchen are of glass on two sides to provide a better view 
of the-“home work” that test kitchen researchers carry on to give their 
products valued home-produced characteristics. 
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Commodities Branch, left the USDA 
for his peacetime post of vice presi- 
dent and production manager of the 
Sea Pride Packing Corp. 

Mr. Brenner, well known in can- 
ning and packing circles, was bor- 
rowed from industry in 1942 to act 
as Marketing Specialist with Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration 
and subsequently rose to PMA of- 
ficialdom through first the Procure- 
ment Branch of the Office of Dis- 
tribution and later the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s Office of Supply. 

In February, 1946, C. W. Kitchen 
resigned as Assistant Administrator 
of PMA to become executive vice 
president of the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association. A gov- 
ernment career man himself, Mr. 
Kitchen had spent nearly 35 years in 
various branches of the Agriculture 
Department before aligning himself 
with private industry. 


Dairy Expert to Industry 


T. G. Stitts, head of the Dairy 
Branch since 1942 and a government 
service man for nearly 25 years, left 
his USDA post in April, 1946, to 
become associated with H. P. Hood 
and Sons of Boston. This new posi- 
tion is his first attempt at private 
industry since he received his Ph. D. 
from the University of Minnesota. 

Another “borrowed” industrialist 
who recently returned to private 
business was Earl B. Wilson, head 
of PMA’s Sugar Branch until he 
resigned in May to join the Cali- 
fornia and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp., Ltd. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to USDA in 1943, Mr. Wilson 
served with the War Production 
Board on a dollar-a-year basis. From 
April, 1935, until he became a full- 
time government employee, he was 
with the National Sugar Refining 
Co. in the capacity of vice president. 

The latest resignee from the top 
rank is former PMA Administrator 
Robert H. Shields who left a gov- 
ernment career to become executive 
vice president and general counsel 
of the United States Beet Sugar 
Association this month. Mr. Shields, 
who was head of the CCC in addi- 
tion to his PMA post, practiced law 
in New York City until 1934 when 
he entered government service. 

M: Lee Marshall returned to his 
chairmanship of the Continental 
Baking Co.’s board of. directors in 
January, 1945, after giving up his 
position as director of the PMA (then 
War Food Administration) Office of 
Food Distribution. Other war jobs 
undertaken by Mr. Marshall includ- 
ed head of the Shipping Procedures 
Branch of WFA, Army Services 
Forces and Food consultant to WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson. 

In his youth, Mr. Marshall tried 
his hand as newsboy, Western Union 
Messenger, in an iron foundry, as bat 
boy for the old Kansas City Blues 
baseball club and as a salesman for 
a packing house. At 22 he became 
a food broker, then vice president of 
a baking company, and finally helped 
to organize the Continental Baking 
Co., of which he has been head ever 
since. 

Only a trio of industry men still 
remain in the topmost USDA posts, 
according to quickly-scanned per- 
sonnel files. William H. Jasspon still 
retains his presidency of the Per- 
kins Oil Co. of Memphis, but holds 
posts in the government as con- 
sultant with PMA and United States 
representative on the International 
Emergency Food Council committee 
on fats and oils. He resigned re- 
cently from his directorship of PMA’s 
Fats and Oils Division. 

The second member of the trio is 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 





400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Paul C. Stark of Stark Brothers 
Nurseries and Orchards Co., Louisi- 
ana, Mo., who serves as director of 
PMA’s Food Distribution Programs 
Branch, head of the National Garden 
Program, and chief of .the USDA 
Office of Emergency Food Program. 

E. A. Meyer, assistant administra- 
tor of PMA and vice president of the 
CCC, has had a quarter of a century 
experience in the food processing 
business and since 1941 has contribut- 
ed to the success of the War Food 
Program in various governmental 
positions. No indication was given 
by any of these three men that their 
resignations would be tendered to 
the Agriculture Secretary within the 
near future. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING SEMINAR ON 
BAKED GOODS SCHEDULED 


New York, N. Y.—A special pack- 
aging seminar on crackers and baked 
goods will feature the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Packaging Insti- 
tute, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Nov. 
25-26. 

According to O. L. Scheller, Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Co., chairman of the 
crackers and baked goods division of 
the institute and in charge of this 
program, the latest techniques in 
packaging procedure, materials and 
machinery will make up the seminar. 
All meetings of the institute this 
year are open to members and non- 
members alike. 

Serving in Mr. Scheller’s division 
are D. B. Manischewitz, the B. 
Manischewitz Co; H. T. Fogg, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and W. B. Van 
Emburgh, Weston Biscuit Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RADIO TRIBUTE FOR INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The milling in- 
dustry was given a special radio trib- 
ute on “The Valley Forge Caravan,” 
a program originating in the studios 
of KYW, on Oct. 29. Hosts for. the 
program were N. H. Jacobson of the 
public relations department of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and officials of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. In the 
tribute to the milling industry, the 
program’s master of ceremonies 
briefly reviewed the history of mill- 
ing and cited the milling industry’s 
contributions to the war effort. 
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WFO 144, Amdt. 19 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















USE OF WHEAT BY MILLERS AND 
FOOD MANUFACTURERS 


War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F. R. 6750, 7332, 7563, 7738, 7999, 8214, 
9551, 10819), is further amended as follows: 

By deleting in paragraph (d)_ the 
proviso clause ‘Provided, however, That 
during the period from Sept. 1, 1946, to 
Oct. 31, 1946, both inclusive, any miller 
may produce flour for domestic use or 
consumption in a quantity not in excess 
of twice the monthly quantity of flour 
which may be produced under the provi- 


sions of this paragraph (d)” and inserting 


in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided, however, That during the pe- 
riod from Sept. 1, 1946, to Nov. 30, 1946, 
both inclusive, any miller may produce 
flour for domestic use or consumption in 
a quantity not in excess of three times 
the monthly quantity of flour which may be 
produced under the provisions of this para- 
graph (d). 

2. By deleting paragraph (f) therefrom. 

This order shall become effective at 
12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Oct. 22, 1946. With 
respect to violatidns, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
as amended, all provisions of said order 
shall be deemed to remain in force for 
the purpose of sustaining any proper suit, 
action, or other proceedings, with respect 
to any such violation, right, liability, or 
appeal. 

(E. O. 9280, Dec: 5, 1942, 7 F.R. 10179; 
E. O. 9577, June 29, 1945, 10 F.R. 8087; 
Sec. 2 (a), 54 Stat. 676, as amended, 50 
U. S.C. War App. Sup. 1152 (a) ) 

Issued this 21st day of October, 1946. 

N. E. DODD, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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Canadian Mills Favor Decimal 
Unit System for Packing Flour 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour mills of 
Ontario are gradually working out 
for themselves the transition to a 
decimal system of packaging their 
flour from the old system. Quite 
a few are already completely on the 
new basis, including some of the larg- 


er soft winter wheat mills. The 
decimal units became popular dur- 
ing the war and would have been 
quite generally adopted at that time 
if the bags had been obtainable. War 
restrictions made a quick turnover 
impossible. Many mills and the bag 
companies supplying them had stocks 
of bags on hand which had to be 
used. 

The sizes favored by millers and 


their customers range from 5 to 100 
lbs. The most popular weights are 
10, 25 and 50 lbs. These are more 
convenient for general household use, 
though many farmers probably pre- 
fer 100 lbs. This depends on their 
proximity to sources of supply. Bak- 
ers will be more likely to use the 
100-lb sack. A steady increase in 
the use of this system by mills will 
follow the cleaning up of stocks of the 
old size bags. 

The changeover to this new weight 
system will come more slowly with 
the spring wheat flour mills. They 
have been unable to do much with 
the idea, while so large a portion of 
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FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 





When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES ... 
because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging ... because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 







that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 
of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS... 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 









shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 
inventory and fast turn-over. 
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RELIEF SUPPLIES DELAYED — 
Startling photographic evidence that 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation supplies are being used 
as a wedge in China’s civil war is 
presented by a news cameraman, 
who pictures 13 Chinese junks car- 
rying 300 tons of flour as they were 
forbidden by the Nationalist army 
to proceed into famine stricken 
northern Kiangsu Province, held by 
the Communists. Pictured above is 
a soldier of the Chinese Nationalist 
army guarding part of the shipment 
of UNRRA flour which has been halt- 
ed on its way to the relief of the 
Communist famine area in northern 
Kiangsu. 








their production is going into pack- 
ages developed during the war and 
still required by the British govern- 
ment in all deliveries for its mili- 
tary, relief and civilian use. It did 
not seem worthwhile for mills to at- 
tempt a changeover in these ship- 
ments since the demand itself was 
bound to disappear as the special 
requirements dwindle. No doubt, all 
the big spring wheat flour mills 
throughout Canada have their plans 
for the introduction of decimal pack- 
ages already worked out and ready 
for quick action when the time 
comes. 

So far as the domestic markets 
are concerned, all millers and the 
trades they serve throughout Canada 
will welcome the decimal unit sys- 
tem. Many consumers have already 
seen this system at work in the 
United States and like it. Their 
accounting departments are _ also 
more than pleased with the pros- 
pect for simpler bookkeeping and 
documentation. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. K. WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IMPORT NEEDS ANALYZED 


London, Eng.—According to a 
statement made recently by the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Food in the House of Commons, 
the quantity of wheat and flour re- 
quired to be imported into the United 
Kingdom during the crop year Aug. 
1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, to satisfy 
full estimated requirements for hu- 
man consumption, is 206,500,000 bus. 

A substantial part of this quantity 
has been secured and every endeavor 
is being made to obtain the balance. 
No wheat is being imported for ani- 
mal feeding. 

The total secured up to date com- 
prised, the following: From Canada, 
160,000,000 bus; Australia, 28,000,000; 
Argentina, 600,000, and the United 
States, 14,400,000—making a total of 
203,000,000 bus. 
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BACK IN THE Venelies 
‘Slandatrd’ FLOURS 


ESTABLISHED THE REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE KNOWN 
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The Lune of the City 


Ho” to keep the boys and gals 
down on the farm is one of the 
problems vexing farmers of Nebras- 
ka, the third largest corn-producing 
state. 

Of recent years the drift away from 
agricultural pursuits has increased, 
taking its toll of farmers’ sons and 
daughters who are lured to cities by 
high wages and business opportuni- 
ties. To offset this trend, H. C. 
Filley, University of Nebraska rural 
economist, has taken a hand and has 
come up with an eight-point pro- 
gram which he thinks will take the 
bait off the city lure. The points, 
with the general heading are: 

1. Offer agricultural courses in 
high schools. 

2. Home economics courses should 
be taught more. 

3. Encourage 4-H Club work. 

4. Rural leaders should know the 
special needs of rural life and par- 
ticularly of rural youth. 

5. The farmer who wishes his boy 
to follow him needs to show more 
pride in tilling the land. He who 
calls himself a ‘“‘clodhopper” cannot 
expect his son to follow in his steps. 

6. Farm homes must be modern- 
ized. 

7. Emphasize farm business man- 
agement. 

8. Persons interested in rural life 
must promote the things essential to 
progressive rural communities. 


Sugar Eaters 


T is common knowledge that the 

hummingbird uses its long bill 
and its unique ability to fly back- 
ward and to poise motionless in mid- 
air to sip nectar from flowers. But 
less popularly known is the fact that 
these tiny denizens of the air have 
a big appetite for sweets. 

Hummingbirds have been known to 
eat two teaspoonfuls of sugar daily— 
the equivalent of approximately one 
third their weight. 

Imagine a 200 lb man consuming 
over 60 lbs of sugar in a single day!— 
Paul’s Post. 


Good Facts and Funnies 


[% Cartagena the Indians make a 
dish called “sancochio.” It con- 
sists of turkey, fowl, jerked beef, 
yam, plantain, and green corn—boiled 
together in a big pot and eaten with 
tortillas, thin crisp cakes of manioca 
flour, spread and baked on a flat 
stone. It is said to be truly delicious. 

Not that you'll care a fig about it, 
but back in Biblical time figs were 
used as poultices for boils and similar 
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“Joe Deal, who don’t do much millin’ any longer but 
grindin’ corn to feed a sight of hawgs after it gets 
cold ’nough to toll them down outen the timber,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
in a while back kinder 
esos up along with a run- 


and the guv’ment feller said 
they couldn’t low that on 
account that-he didn’t have 
no corn in his bins, an’ he’d have 
to separate it out or show what become of it. 
| me about it, Joe said, ‘I jes’ up and told the dang 
galoot that the corn was stored out there in a coupla 
| hundred shoats he could look outen the winder and 
see for hisself, an’ effen the guv’ment could reckon 
out ary way to figger how much of them was corn 
an’ how much was jes’ plain hawg I’d pay up or go to 
the jail house or whatever he liked, but I surer’n hell 
would get even next vote pollin’ time.” —R.E.S. 





in he had with the guv’- 
ment or the income tax 
or somethin’ ’bout how 
Joe just charged any corn 
he bought in to ‘corn’ ac- 
count in his day book, 


Tellin’ 














ailments, since they retained heat 
and moisture quite efficiently. 

There’s an office building near De- 
troit, Mich., made entirely of salt, 
and rain doesn’t bother it, for rain 
never falls on it. It’s located far be- 
neath the surface of the earth in a 
salt mine and is used for keeping 
records of the mine’s production and 
for making up the mine’s payrolls. 

Strange, but in Waterloo, Neb., 
there’s no ordinance against barbers 
eating garlic during business hours— 
yet there’s one, forbidding them to 
eat onions between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
At that, it’s still a good idea. 


Pastry Masterpiece 


RS. Dorothy Santas Jacques of 

Green Bay, Wis., is a master 
craftswoman in the art of designing 
colorful cakes, but recently she turned 
out a confection which she considers 
the masterpiece of all her creations 
in eight years of designing. 

The cake was a duplicate of a wed- 
ding scene, in which was included a 
replica of the altar and sanctuary of 
SS Cyril and Methodious Church, at 
Eaton, Wis., and the bridal party, 
each of whom was duplicated in 
dress, right down to the minutest de- 
tail. Statues, including the figure of 


Christ on the cross, candles, stained 
glass windows, and even flooring of 
black and white squares were made 
in replica. 

Mrs. Jacques disclosed that the 
cake, made to serve 250 persons, re- 
quired 70 hours to complete. It was 
made up of 21 individual cakes, into 
which went 43 lbs of sugar and $30 
worth of other materials. The cake 
measured 28x44 ins and 30 ins high. 
She received $100 for it. 


Sunday Dinner—25c 


S you read this you'll probably 
weep. It’s a list of foods for a 
dinner that sold for 25c in a Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, restaurant 50 years ago: 
“The French restaurant, known all 
over this part of the country as the 
leading cafe in eastern Oregon, will 
give an extraordinary Sunday dinner 
tomorrow. The bill of fare will in- 
clude chicken and oyster soup and 
consomme; young pig and cranber- 
ry sauce, baked chicken, oyster dress- 
ing, fresh lobster salad, tenderloin of 
beef with mushrooms, breast of lamb 
with mayonnaise dressing, etc. For 
dessert there will be fresh fruits, 
confectionery and all the delicacies. 
With a dinner like this, for 25c, who 
can afford to spend Sunday roasting 
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themselves over a_ kitchen stove? 
Wheat is way up, money is growing 
more plentiful every day and a new 
day of prosperity is dawning. Let us 
all eat, drink and be merry.” 

What! No butter? 

It’s against the law in Portlanil, 
Oregon, to carry home bread pur- 
chases—or any other article of food-~ 
in a basket hung on a pole across 


the shoulders. 


Curious Observer 


N a Detroit, Mich., bakery recent- 
ly, a young woman and an elderly 

lady were discussing the details of 
a wedding cake with the owner of 
the shop. They told him the size 
and number of layers of the cake, 
then turned to the task of selecting 
the decorations. An assortment of 
bells, flowers, miniature brides and 
grooms, and other designs were 
spread out on the counter for their 
selection. 

The women debated and discussed 
the different designs. Suddenly, 
they became aware of a husky fellow 
right behind them looking over their 
shoulders at the display. They turned 
and gave him one of those “what's 
the idea, mister?” stares, and the 
guy jerked back his head and as- 
sured them: 

“Don’t mind men, ladies. My wile 
and I eloped and I just wanted to 
see what the hell I missed.” 

The joints of the spineless cactus 
are often made into pickles. 


Faith 


Faith is a mother, 
Whose love is embued 
With certainty, her child 
Is beautiful and good. 


Faith is a farmer, 

Who seeds ground in the fall, 
And doesn’t even question 
The harvest, golden-tall. 


Faith is a sorrowing one 
Who glimpses a star 

On horizons, where now 
Only banked clouds are. 


Faith is an. American— 
He knows prosperity 

Is just around the corner, 
Oh, inevitably! 


Faith is a son of God, 
Whose pride disdains the chortle 
Of the finger-pointing— 
Faith is an Immortal. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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FAREWELL TO HENRY 

ROM time to time through the past thirteen, 

going on fourteen, years we have referred in 
these comments to the Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
continuously occupant of various public offices, 
but now retired as a political orator without port- 
folio, and—of all things but not inappropriately 
author of a leftist magazine with a circulation 
reasonably comparable with the readership of our 
own publications but with a much more checkered 
background and its probable future now entrust- 
ed to its new editor’s never especially inspired 
writings. 

Our own animadversions on Mr. Wallace began 
with his selection by the newly-elected President 
Roosevelt to the-position of secretary of agricul- 
ture, because “he liked the cut of jib,” certainly 
a mark of some distinction considering the non- 
maritime character of the people of the great state 
of Iowa. These comments of course continued, per- 
haps so frequently as to bore even our most indul- 
gent readers, through the years in which Mr. 
Wallace was the principal exponent of and most 
active participant in the campaign to lead the 
nation into the land of plenty by reducing pro- 
duction. ' 

We followed, no doubt with steadily increas- 
ing protests, while Mr. Wallace was busily en- 
gaged, not only in limiting production but in 
destroying production already under way, no- 
tably by plowing up the third rows of growing 
crops, killing the millions of little pigs and sows 
capable of producing other little pigs, and com- 
pensating their owners by incredibly large 
grants of money from the treasury supplied by 
taxation of the people, who normally would have 
been purchasers and consumers of the harvests 
of grain, cotton and livestock which Mr. Wallace, 
ardently pursuing his economic theory, had caused 
to be destroyed on his pyres with flames fed by 
political whoopee. 

Rather curiously but still reasonably in keep- 
ing with the most politically independent sector 
of American life, after a few years of this pro- 
gram of restraints, orders and subsidies, farmers, 
taken as a whole but with particular emphasis 
upon those living in the vast inland empire of 
grain and livestock production, began to show 
signs of impatience with price and production 
controls. These complaints could wholly be coun- 
tered only by broadening the whole new deal pat- 
tern of increased grants of privileges and sub- 
sidies. But, by grace of President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Wallace weathered this ebb tide of declining en- 
thusiasm for his program and thus came into the 
reasonably quiet harbor of the vice presidency. 

By that time, however, and in the years fol- 
lowing he had expanded his agricultural control 
theories to include a greatly widened control of 
economy, and, sensing desertion by his éarly fol- 
lowers, sought a surer support by courting what 
is known as “the ranks of.labor.’”’ This, follow- 
ing the course of his failure to become the anoint- 
ed saint and savior of agriculture, simply did 
not work, save that, in the failure of Mr. Wal- 
lace to secure renomination as vice-presidential 
candidate, he was directly responsible for the 
sidetracking of a much sounder and stronger man 
—one who has since proved himself to be one 
of America’s great statesmen—Mr. Byrnes. There- 
after, he was returned to public office in the 
minor capacity of secretary of commerce, after 
Congress had trimmed the authority of the spend- 
ing power of that office by removing from its 
control the RFC, Congress making no secret of 
its unwillingness to trust Wallace with this vast 
power to implement his economic and _ social 
theories. 


Thus we come to Mr. Wallace’s last, and we 
trust, final official participation in the nation’s 
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affairs, his speech at New York criticizing our 
position in international policy in such phrases 
as to betray not only his chief and the Depart- 
ment of State but which carried him to the very 
border line of disloyalty to the nation by cast- 
ing doubt upon America’s good faith in its rela- 
tions with other nations. Thereupon followed 
the charges and countercharges of “lie’ and Mr. 
Wallace’s merited dismissal from official life. 
This may, perhaps, be rated as his greatest suc- 
cess. 

Today, not as an “editor” but as an opin- 
ionated and noisy nuisance he remains a threat, 
although now much reduced in potency, to Amer- 
ica’s future at home and abroad. In a pre-elec- 
tion speech Mr. Wallace said “I’ve had enough 
of the bi-partisan foreign policy here in the Unit- 
ed States.” He further intimated that anything 
save his own foreign policy of dividing the world 
between two spheres of influence could lead to 
nothing but ultimate disaster. This is merely 
another way of saying that if Mr. Wallace’s own 
superior intelligence does not henceforth control 
the affairs of the world it will go to pot, with 
an added inference that he acquits himself of all 
blame should this lamentable state come about. 

So, since Mr. Wallace has thus himself denied 
all future responsibility and the American peo- 
ple have, by their own choice, released him from 
any other connection with public affairs, we re- 
gard it as only fair that we ourselves drop the 
subject of Mr. Wallace, including Mr. Wallace 
himself into any pit of oblivion which may be 
at hand—and without plumbing its depth. This 
is, of course, not an all-time promise, for Mr. 
Wallace has an infinite capacity to stick his all- 
wise nose into things and may reappear in some 
capacity—most likely as a labor and leftist can- 
didate for president, as which, by the way, we 
make bold to predict his luck will .be bad. 

Yet, we shall miss him as a subject for com- 
ment; because through the years, when there 
seemed nothing else of current interest to write 
pieces about, we always had Wallace. But, for 
the time, we hope a very long time, good bye 
Henry. 

ee ®@ 
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CARS 

AVING been importuned on several occasions 

to spout, in these Comments, our pratests 
against the shortage of railway boxcars and the 
apparently insufficient reasons therefor, we un- 
dertook to read up on statistics and everything 
else available on the subject—all of which got 
us nowhere. However, well realizing that any 
sort of hell raising in these modest comments 
would add little to the impatient uproar by ship- 
pers everywhere, we discussed the subject at 
some length with the president of one of our im- 
portant western railways, asking particularly 
about where the boxcars were, or rather where 
they were not, and, in any case, why did’ the com- 
pany not buy some more? 

His quite straightforward explanation, omit- 
ting some fairly high quality of profane protests, 
was substantially as follows: There simply are not 
enough boxcars, or any other kind of cars, to go 
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around any more than there are enough houses, 
enough automobiles or enough of anything else. 
For five years we have been patching:and im- 
provising on our old equipment, much of which 
should long since have been junked, in an all-out 
effort to make it serve some useful purpose un- 
til, defeating all our resources, it should fall apart. 
The result is that we just simply have not near 
enough cars for the most essential uses, reduced 
to the very minimum. 


Of course we have got orders in for all the 
new cars possible, just as has every other rail- 
road in America, with a few trickling in now and 
then, and that is the end of that. The car build- 
ers are pretty much in our own fix. On top of 
shortages in every sort of material resulting from 
the great coal and steel strikes, they have strikes 
and labor troubles of their own; and even when 
strikes are not in effect their output is limited by 
the five-day week, shortages of essential parts 
and—although that situation is lightening up a 
bit—the widespread shortage of lumber. 

Added to these shortages, affecting both old 
and possibly new cars, has been the long con- 
tinued maritime strikes, with thousands of load- 
ed cars piled up at dead end terminals because 
there is no place to discharge their loads. Then, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission, fol- 
lowing the route of military authorities and many 
Washington bureaus, began telling us where and 
when cars had to be sent, we just about came to 
the end of the line. If, in these circumstances, 
there is anything we can do that is not being 
done, we would be disposed to reward most hand- 
somely anybody who can tell us how to do it. It 
is no fun for us, especially. considering the loss of 
revenue to our own and every other American 
railway, but that is just the way it is. 

We are not putting what our friend said in 
direct quotes because he is a very capable hand 
at using expletives as what we like to call a deco- 
ration of speech, but this is the gist of it quite 
accurately paraphrased. We might add that he 
is not a “financial” railroad president but one who 
came up the hard way from the tracks along 
the route of civil engineering and builder, the kind 
who knows how to get things done that cannot 
be done and who regards the accomplishment as 
merely another part of the job. 


And what he told us is, so far as we can de- 
termine, the truest and best reply that can be 
given to why you, and you and you cannot yell 
and get a boxcar when you want it any more than 
you can whistle and catch a kangaroo. Like most 
other things that make life troublesome, the box- 
car shortage reduces itself to the effect of war, 
natural and artificial shortages, inept government 
and labor—with emphasis upon strikes and their 
brood of idleness and inefficiency. 


So that is about the best we can do in response 
to pleas that we should join up in hell raising 
voiced quite honestly by shippers who are reach- 
ing what appears to be the end. of. long tried pa- 
tience. 

ee ®@ 


_THE TRICKY TYPES.—Typographical er- 
rors are not always funny but this one from our 
own home town paper assuredly is. Westbrook 
Pegler, commenting on Mrs. Roosevelt’s assump- 
tion of “direct responsibility” in helping to run 
the government while Mr. Roosevelt was presi- 
dent, wrote that he doubted if the. wife of any 
future president would undertake such respon- 
sibility even if any present candidate for the 
high office “would be so uxorious as to let her 
get away with it.” But the linotype operator, 
perhaps being unfamiliar with the word “uxori- 
ous,” conceived the idea of changing it to “lux- 
urious,” which may, indeed, not have been too 
far from the idea. 
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THERE ISN°T TOO MUCH FOOD 


F a man from Mars were to look 

at this Earth, with a supertele- 
scope, he would observe that three 
quarters of our world is covered with 
water, and that the greater part of 
the remaining quarter consists of 
mountains and forests with only com- 
paratively small areas, here and 
there, of clear flat land. On only a 
part of this clear, flat land would 
such an observer see any human be- 
ings, for actually only 2,500,000,000 
acres, or 7%, out of 36,000,000,000 
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acres of the total land surface of the 
world is, for one reason or another 
fit to be cultivated. 

Such an observer, however, would 
notice intense human activity on this 
7% of the world’s land surface. Not, 
however, in the cities and towns 
because he would hardly note these, 
so scattered are they, but on the 
farm lands of the world, where peo- 
ple are working feverishly, sowing 
and harvesting somewhere every day 
of the year, producing food; produc- 


ing food for.one single market—the 
biggest market in the world—the 
human stomach. 

The Food Producers 


Seventy-five per cent of the 2,000,- 
000,000 people inhabiting this world 
are engaged in the production of 
food. In addition, vast numbers of 
people are engaged in handling, 
transporting, processing and manu- 
facturing the grains and grasses into 
finished products—flour, bread, meat, 
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eggs, fish, vegetables, dairy products 
and so forth. What a great business 
it all is! For the production and 
distribution of food alone occupies 
the efforts of four times as many 
people as do all the other industries 
in the world put together. 

The amount of food of all kinds 
produced and consumed each year 
in the world staggers the imagina- 
tion. Now, every farmer knows what 
a prairie freight train looks like. It’s 
a mile long, and hauls 200,000 bus of 
grain. I have calculated, that if all 
the food produced each year in the 
world were to be loaded into such 
freight cars, that it. would all fill a 
solid train which would be 180,000 
miles long. This means that this 
train would stretch seven times 
around the world. Wheat alone would 
require a freight train 30,000 miles 
long, and Canada’s wheat production 
alone would fill a freight train 2,000 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G. L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., currently is 
presenting a series of radio broad- 
casts over Canadian networks deal- 
ing with the general subject, “Around 
the World with Wheat.” The first 
of these broadcasts is presented 
herewith. 





miles long, or stretching from Cal- 
gary to Montreal. Most of this 
world food, however, is never actual- 
ly moved very far. It’s mainly con- 
sumed in the vicinity of the fields 
on which it is grown. Only 6% of 
the world’s foodstuffs is transported 
from one country to another. 

People of the world put an amaz- 
ing variety of things, which they call 
food into their stomachs, and still 
thrive. I think, in my travels around 
the world, I’ve tasted a sample of 
most foodstuffs; from juicy thick 
tender steaks to boiled grass, the 
bark of trees, frogs, snails, grubs and 
seaweed. But for my part I like 
best of all good bread and old cheese 
with a raw onion. 


Best-Liked Food 


Bread made from wheat is unques- 
tionably man’s most nutritious and 
best-liked food. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people would like to eat more 
of it if only they could get more. So 
there is a great future for wheat; 
let’s make no mistake about that. 
Wheat, however, is not at present 
the food eaten in the greatest quan- 
tity. That place goes to potatoes— 
the humble spud. About 30% more 
potatoes are consumed in the world 
than wheat. Wheat, however, oc- 
cupies ‘second place, and rice third 
place in human consumption. 

The 2,000,000,000 people in this 
world each consume on the average 
each year, approximately, 4 bus of 
potatoes, 3 bus of wheat and 2% bus 
of rice. Then comes corn, with 21: 
bus; mixed grains and oats, 2 bus 
(used mainly for feeding livestock); 
then barley, 1 bu; with rye, millet 
and spelt together, 1 bu. All the rest 
of the foodstuffs consumed by man: 
meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, to- 
gether with some queer things, are 
the equivalent of 3 bus of grain. Out 
of a total of 19 bus of foodstuffs of 
all kinds eaten each year by each 
person on the average, wheat, then, 
accounts for 3 bus, or 16%. More 
than half the people of the world eat 
some bread made from wheat. 

‘In spite of this vast quantity of 
wheat and other foods produced in 
the world, history tells us, that there 
never has been in 6,000 years any- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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British Wheat Agreement Woes 
Increase as World Price Rises 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager of the Canadian Branch 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—While nothing is be- 
ing officially said in Ottawa there 
must be a lot of concern in the minds 
of the ministry over the position in 
which the government finds itself as 
to the handling and marketing of 
this year’s crop of western wheat. 
The agreement with Great Britain 
for delivery of 160,000,000 bus at a 
price of $1.55 bu stands and there is 
no disposition to question it, but 
prices for the remainder of the crop 
surplus mean worry. 

As quotations for wheat in world 
markets rise the embarrassment in- 
creases. The natural and age-old 
practice of selling to the highest bid- 
der refuses to lie dormant. Those 
who have wheat to sell still wish to 
do that, regardless of other consid- 
erations. Farmers in western Can- 
ada are not willing to close their 
eyes to the situation which has arisen. 
They are also making it clear that 
they will expect the loss due to that 
agreement to be spread over the tax- 
payers of Canada as a whole and not 
charged to the farming industry 
alone. 

The minister of agriculture has al- 
ready intimated on several occasions 
that the subsidy on flour consumed in 


BREAD !S THE 


3,000 BRITISH BAKERS 
DO NOT CLAIM SUBSIDY 


London, Eng.—It was revealed by 
a question in parliament that around 
3,000 British bakers do not claim the 
bread subsidy. For the most part, it 
was stated, they are very small bak- 
ers engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness. Also, bakers who do not claim 
the subsidy are not required to sub- 
mit periodical reports of bread pro- 
duction. The amount of subsidy un- 
claimed, therefore, is not known but 
it was believed to be comparatively 
small. 
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THREE CARGO VESSELS ADDED 


Toronto, Ont.— Three new cargo 
vessels are to be added by the Ca- 
nadian National Steamships to the 
number in its West Indies service. 
The first one of these, the “Canadian 
Cruiser,” is expected to make her 
first voyage shortly. These ships are 
Canadian built and two more are ex- 
pected to be completed this month. 
These three, which will bring to 12 
the number of C.N.S.S. boats in the 
West Indies service, are the first Ca- 
nadian-built ships designed specifical- 
ly for this route. The addition of 
these vessels will be a boon to the 
Canadian flour trade which does a 
large export business in the West 
Indies. 





Canada, by means of which bread is 
held down to a ceiling of 10c per 24- 
oz loaf, will have to come off. How 
this will compensate farmers for 


their losses on wheat is not made~ 


clear. They are already getting a 
substantial subsidy on the wheat con- 
sumed in Canada, though not as much 
as on that exported, while the differ- 
ence obtained from the subsidy on 
bread would not go far toward put- 
ting this wheat on a parity with 
world prices. 

The real riddle of Canadian prices 
is to be found in the Ottawa govern- 
ment’s wheat marketing policy, a 
hangover from the war. An open 


market would restore sanity to the 


picture and enable Ottawa to see 
where it stands. To accomplish this 
all interests involved would have to 
be brought into harmony and the 
long-term future of Canadian wheat 
visualized. In other words, if the 
farmers and the trading interests, 
including flour mills and exporters, 
would work out for themselves a 
merketing plan for the future it is a 
certainty that the government would 
agree to step out of the picture. 
What is happening now to the dreams 
of peace and economic recovery in 
the world at large shows vividly the 
evil consequences which follow re- 
fusal of particular groups in any 
country to co-operate with others 
who have an equal right to live. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


EFFORTS TO RESCIND FEED 
ORDER DEFEATED BY VOTE 


London, England.—Efforts were re- 
cently made.in parliament to secure 
the annulment of the Feedingstuffs 
Order (1943) with its restrictions 
on the importation of corn. The 
proponent of the motion claimed that 
it would affect 1,700,000 livestock 
keepers. He pointed out that there 
had been a large increase in the 
pig herds and poultry flocks of Hol- 
land, Belgium and France, largely 
because those countries had bought 
corn and fed it to their livestock, 
whereas the British government had 
stood out of the corn market. 

Another member said that if suf- 
ficient feedingstuffs could have been 
provided for the small poultry flocks 
bread rationing would not have been 
necessary. He was in Sweden re- 
cently and was surprised to see 
flaked corn in the pig troughs. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, the par- 
liamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Food, replied that the future lev- 
el of rationing depended entirely on 
England’s ability to import. The 
world situation seems to indicate that 
for the cereal year 1946-47 the di- 
version of a considerable quantity 
of grain from animal to human con- 
sumption would have to take place. 
“Next year there will be food short- 


.than 200,000 tons 


ages throughout the year, and we 
have now to decide how we shall 
allocate our available feedingstuffs,” 
she said. If increased rations were 
given in particular cases, then the 
whole level of rationing would have 
to come under review. 

R. S. Hudson, former minister of 
agriculture, declared that according 
to his information there were no less 
of unmillable 
wheat, lying on farms in this coun- 
try ‘and rapidly deteriorating. 

The motion to annul the order was 
defeated by 208 votes to 74. 
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LAKE WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
FAR BELOW LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Lake shipments of 
Canadian wheat so far this season 
have been the smallest since 1938 
and are more than 173,000,000 bus 
below last year’s level, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Ship- 
ments of all grains are about 211,- 
000,000 bus behind last year’s record 
figure. Among the major factors re- 
sponsible for the low level of lake 
shipments during 1946 are the sea- 
men’s strike early in the season and 
depleted lakehead stocks during the 
summer months. Lately the delaying 
factor has been shortage of cargo 
space, much of which is now occu- 
pied with the movement of coal and 
other raw material. 

The movement of wheat from the 
opening of navigation up to Oct. 21 
totaled 93,484,942 bus compared with 
267,063,673 in the same period last 
year; oats 45,439,516 bus, against 68,- 
641,177; barley 22,229,253 bus, com- 
pared with 32,567,213; rye 1,288,812 
bus, against 3,431,764; flaxseed 1,175,- 
091, compared with 2,844,738. Ship- 
ments of all grains totaled 163,617,- 
614 bus in the period covered this 
year while last year’s comparative 
figure was’ 374,548,545. 
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“OPENS WINNIPEG OFFICE 


Vancouver, B. C.—The well known 
Pacific Coast grain firm of Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc., with headquarters 
at Portland, Oregon, will open a 
branch office in Winnipeg the middle 
of November, it is announced here. 
In charge of the prairie branch will 
be D. L. McLean, who recently re- 
turned from four years’ service with 
the army. Before enlisting, Mr. Mc- 
Lean was associated for. 14 year's with 
Alberta Wheat Pool here. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRAZIL’S WHEAT OUTPUT 
WELL BELOW HOME NEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—In an article on the 
United States of Brazil by the com- 
mercial secretary of the Canadian 
embassy, it is stated that production 
of wheat more than doubled between 
1939 and 1941, but has not yet 
reached a total of 10,000,000 bus. 
This is a small figure for a staple 
food in an agricultural country with 
45,000,000 inhabitants. 

Wheat accounts -for about 8% of 
Brazil’s total imports and efforts 
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have been made to increase produc- 
tion, particularly in the more tem- 
perate southern states. Rye and bar- 
ley are also cultivated to a limited 
extent in the south. 

Mandioca is of great importance to 
Brazil, where flour made from this 
plant is a staple item of diet. So far 
it has not found a market in other 
countries. Production in 1943 reached 
a total of 9,000,000 metric tons, the 
largest contributors being the states 
of Baha, Sao Paulo, Santa Catharina 
and Pernambuco. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canadian 
Wheat Crop Pared 
By 22,000,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.—The estimate of 
western Canada’s 1946 wheat crop 
has been pared by more than 22,000,- 
000 bus, to 418,000,000 bus, as com- 
pared to the Sept. 12 estimate of 440,- 
567,000 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its second estimate Nov. 
15. The 1945 crop for all Canada 
was 305,912,000 bus. 

Western Canada’s production in- 
cluded in the above total is now 
placed at 398,000,000 bus, as com- 
pared with the Sept. 12 forecast of 
420,000,000, and last year’s output of 
282,000,000 bus. 

Saskatchewan’s wheat crop is now 
forecast at 198,000,000 bus, Alberta’s 
137,000,000 and Manitoba’s 63,000,000. 

The bureau attributes the decline 
in production to unfavorable har- 
vesting conditions in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and early under-esti- 
mates of the extent of damage caused 
by the July frosts. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD SUBSIDY FIGURES 
FOR BRITAIN REVEALED 


London, England.—Recently it was 
revealed in Parliament that £369,- 
000,000 ($1,476,000,000) would be ex- 
pended on food subsidies during the 
current financial year. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer reported that 
home-produced food would absorb 
£187,000,000 ($748,000,000) and im- 
ported £182,000,000 ($728,000,000). 

The Minister of Food, replying to 
a question in respect to the subsidy 
paid on bread, flour and oatmeal, 
said that the estimated total sub- 
sidy for the year March 31, 1947, 
is £65,250,000 ($261,000,000). 

The bread subsidy, at present run- 
ning at the rate of £5,800,000 ($23,- 
000,000) a year and estimated to 
cost £7,700,000 ($29,800,000) for the 
year to March 31, 1947, consists of 
direct subsidy payments to bakers 
in addition to the flour subsidy prop- 
er. This £7,700,000 is part of the 
total of £65,250,000 and the remain- 
der represents the cost to the ex- 
chequer of the flour and oatmeal! 
subsidies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL MILL DESTROYED 


London, Eng. — A small oatmea! 
mill of the Scottish Co-operativ« 
Wholesale Society, at Crichie, Aber- 
deenshire, was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, the building becoming a tota! 
loss. This was regarded as one of 
the society’s model mills in the North 
of Scotland and its electrification 
had only been completed a fortnight 
before the fire. It was known as the 
Fyvie Mill. The society reports that 
one of its other mills will be able to 
make good the production lost by the 
burning of Fyvie Mill. 
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British Rationing 
Not Affected by 
U. $. Decontrol 


London, England.—The decision of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture to terminate food trans- 
actions for foreign governments, with 
the result that the British food mis- 
sion in America must now become a 
private buyer, immediately caused 
many in this country to jump to the 
conclusion that bread _ rationing 
would continue indefinitely. John 
Strachey, Minister of Food, however, 
affirmed at a recent press confer- 
ence that the removal of price con- 
trols in the United States will have 
no effect on bread rationing here. 

Asked what effect this removal of 
price controls in America would have 
on the purchasing of foods for the 
British public. and whether it would 
result in a restriction in quantities 
or an increase in prices in this coun- 
try, Mr. Strachey replied that the 
procurement of foodstuffs in future 
would be commodity by commodity on 
its merits. At present there were 
certain commodities being dealt with 
on the official basis and others were 
being procured in the ordinary mar- 
ket. There was not likely to be any 
violent or dramatic change in buy- 
ing policy, he said. 

Asked what commodities would be 
particularly affected, the minister re- 
plied that wheat had been bought in 
the private market for a long time, 
and also dried fruit and starch. The 
destinations to which the United 
States exported its wheat had been 
controlled by the government and 
would, he understood, continue to be 
so. The British government would 
not make any sudden or remarkable 
change in its buying methods, he 
said. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


F. J. SULLIVAN OPENS COMPANY 

Toronto, Ont.—F. J. Sullivan, for- 
merly manager of the Toronto office 
of Strong Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
has retired from the service of that 
company and with his two _ sons, 
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Jordan F. and Paul J., has started a 
business of his own. The name of 
the new company is Sullivan Mill 
Equipment, Ltd., and it is located at 
637 Davenport Road, Toronto. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ALLIS-CHALMERS EARNINGS OFF 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. re- 
ports net losses of $8,499,061 in the 
third quarter and $17,425,493 in the 
nine months ended with September. 
Net incomes of $1,280,942, or 55c a 
common share, and $5,231,888, or 
$2.45 a share were reported in the 
corresponding periods of 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Leading Caterer 
Named Lord Mayor 
of London 


London, England. — Sir Bracewell 
Smith, the new lord mayor of Lon- 
don, installed on Nov. 9 with ancient 
ceremonies and a procession through 
the streets of London, is the chair- 
man of some of the leading hotels 
and restaurants, including the Ritz 
Hotel, the Carlton Hotel, the Park 
Lane Hotel and the Cafe Royal. He 
is also associated with several conti- 
nental hotels and has served as chair- 
man of the Hotel & Restaurant As- 
sociation of Great Britain and the 
Travel Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

At the present time he is master- 
elect of the Worshipful Company of 
Bakers, one of the old trade guilds 
of the City of London. 

He is a Yorkshireman, born in 
the town of Keighley. As lord mayor 
of London he becomes chief magis- 
trate for the city of London and 
has many other important offices to 
fulfill. 

















BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DONALD F. MEISNER JOINS 
C. J. PATTERSON STAFF 


Kansas City, Mo.—Donald F. Meis- 
ner has joined the research staff of 
C. J. Patterson Co., as an organic 
chemist. Mr. Meisner is a graduate of 
the University of Wichita and the 
University of Illinois. For the past 
2% years he has served as a research 
chemist with the William S. Merrill 
Co., Cincinnati. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Sales 
For Year Reach All-Time High Level 


Montreal, Que.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in its annual state- 
ment for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1946, reports domestic and export 
sales during the fiscal year to have 
reached an all-time high level, but a 
small crop reduced wheat and coarse 
grain handlings through the com- 
pany’s elevator system, leaving oper- 
ating earnings slightly lower than a 
year ago. Investment income also 
was lower. However, dividends 
from subsidiaries were larger and 
capital gains were substantial. Net 
profit is shown at $1,138,361 as 
against $1,111,864 in the previous 
year, while operating earnings are 
given at $1,788,545 against $1,805,- 
484 

Hon. Charles A. Dunning, president, 
informed shareholders that as capital 
gains are not available for dividend 
purposes it was thought advisable to 
utilize the major portion to further 
write down capital assets, having re- 
gard to the high cost of the present 
program of plant construction and 
modernization. Expenditures on cap- 
ital account were heavy and working 


capital decreased $748,408 but still 
stands at $6,963,995 without taking 
into account the spread between the 
book value and the market value of 
marketable securities. 

Mr. Dunning further said that the 
outlook for the current year is favor- 
able as regards volume of business 
but costs are constantly rising while 
the company is compelled, so far as 
Canada is concerned, to sell at 1941 
ceiling prices. Handlings through 
the elevator system will be heavier 
this year than last and there will be 
ample wheat of good quality to satisfy 
the company’s milling requirements. 
Construction of the new flour mill in 
Montreal is practically completed and 
it is hoped to bring it into produc- 
tion next year. A new feed mill is 
being constructed at Edmonton and 
various plant improvements and al- 
terations elsewhere are being under- 
taken. 


This report, appearing elsewhere 


on this page, covers the 145th year of 
operation of the Ogilvie company, 
with comparative figures for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 
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FEED CONCERN EXPANDS—Nutrena Mills, Inc., recently purchased 


the J. A. Pitman feed mill at Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Construction will 


begin immediately on a modern six-story feed plant which will be built 


on the property shown above. 


When completed around the first of next 


year, the plant will have a daily capacity of 300 tons of formula feeds. 


Grain storage capacity amounts to 350,000. 


owns mills in four locations. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., now 





Annual Financial Statement 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Co., LTD. 


For the Year Ended Aug. 31, 1946 














ASSETS 
1945-46 
0 ME eee ee ae oe eee ee eee eee ee rc ee Tt fe eae $ 1,167,192 
ENT TEPC TST TTT UE TT TEPE TC ET Tee ee oe 999,926 
AOOTERES TOCEIVARIS, TOBE TODOTVE once cccciceccccseciscsceces 3,582,086 
NE ee ee ae eee ee eee ae Pe ee ee ee ae G 2,297,998 
Investments: Marketable securities ............cccc cece ccece 2,021,954 
Shares in and amounts owing by wholly owned 
EE (8-6 Kk W004. 6-b.0 0 6.0.440dW bo 4.803.5044.00 0808008 232,686 
Investments in partly owned subsidiaries ............. REESE 532,714 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve ............. 343,506 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax...............00000- 188,101 
Deferred charges: prepaid expenses ............ccccceeeccecs 104,866 
N,N I 655 6.6:8 6k ooh e 6 ek OS b8i6 whens Oda: o 0% §,855,158 
Se EE ON. 6p wie sod 6's oho ae 00496 SAd Sead 1 
$17,326,189 
LIABILITIES 
a ee ie ERY PRR TCE See ee Ce eee er re eee ere $ 265,238 
Accounts payable and other current liabilities,.............. 2,192,351 
ee NN. 06 6-8 FEN © 4.5.6.4, 6 0060060 0S OTS OO OS'S 695,257 
PLOvereees BOE CEWeGs UPN 660 ioc cee e Ce ctweersesedece 185,000 
Preferred Stock: Issued and paid, 20,000 7% : 
en MN 5 no 60s. 0s 6.6565 6.0060 whe baoees oe 2,000,000 
Common Stock: Issued and paid 600,000 shares of no 
Bs ATG S. ERS 6 CEROTATURES OSS EKe The haee rns banes bine 2,500,000 
re nT) ab sib 6 Ah 6 seh 0w 2-0 aw i bik O bd 4-66 OSE CU CES Obes 46 5,000,000 
BBROOGE PROMISE CAR, TOTUMEGADIS 2 occ. ccc cccccicccccvccescsesvoce 188,101 
BS PT eee Cr ree Cee ee ree ee 4,300,241 
$17,326,189 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
1945-46 
Earnings from operations ............... $1,788,545 
Less depreciation on buildings 
"a ee eee eee 268,045 
1,520,499 
Add: Investment income ............... $ 252,116 $ 287,820 
Dividends from wholly owned 
eo eee rere 242,000 494,116 230,000 
Net profit on investments sold...... $ 468,399 % 392,338 
Less appropriated to increase 
SNE. 65:55 ca Tid p350 Fosse 400,000 68,399 300,000 
2,083,016 
Deduct: 
Provincial and municipal taxes...... $ 185,898 175,628 
Ree. DUPRE ns HAN 5 6 665 4 66 Sees 4,615 4,912 
Contribution to benefit fund ......... 40,000 30,000 
Remuneration of executive officers... 125,905 121,128 
Remuneration of directors .......... 18,235 374,654 18,075 
1,708,361 
Py ee eee ee 570,000 
POUG ECS SO GE. as van ctl vnemcecs< tvs "$1,138,361 
EARNED SURPLUS 
meres GC AOE: SE sc ide Kec ye sceeseenta $3,901,879 
Add: 
eee “POORE TOP VORP cs oi.c back owdvcvews 1,138,361 
5,040,241 
Deduct: 
Dividends . eeeae 740,000 
OD stirvqcce.d op o.> 4 qh se temas Boe ashe Ga $4,300,241 


1944-45 

$ 1,351,186 
1,499,721 
2,614,170 
2,304,455 
1,845,294 


870,318 
532,594 
298,516 
169,501 
139,457 
4,718,909 
1 


$16,344,125 


$ 310,508 
1,690,055 
587,182 
185,000 


2,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 

169,501 
3,901,879 


$16,344,125 


1944-45 
$1,805,484 


259,034 
1,546,450 


517,820 


92,338 


2,156,609 


349,744 
1,806,864 
695,000 


$1,111,864 


$3,530,014 
1,111,865 
$4,641,879 
740,000 


$3,901,879 
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Soviet Paper Criticizes Wheat 
Policies of U. S. and Canada 


London, Eng.—The Corn Trade 
News calls attention to a criticism 
of the wheat policies of the United 
States and Canada which recently 
appeared in a Soviet paper. It was 
as follows: 

“Statesmen in the United States 
and Canada are more interested in 
preventing a lowering of agricultural 
prices than in the lives of the mil- 
lions of their war allies. . . . There 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


would be no hunger in Europe if 
the American and Canadian govern- 
ments had been inclined to stimulate, 
or even permit, an increase in wheat 
production or if the use of wheat 
for fodder or for the manufacture 
of spirits had been prohibited. We 
conclude that—no matter what the 
reasons for the world’s hunger are— 
the United States could, in any case, 
have easily prevented it, without de- 





7 


manding sacrifice from their own 
people and it cannot be considered a 
sacrifice to decrease by a little their 
huge consumption of meat.” 
Commenting on this statement the 
writer in the Corn Trade News says, 
“We are not sure whether Russia 
is the right country to make this 
criticism. One finds it difficult to 
find excuses for her failure to co- 
operate with other countries in solv- 
ing postwar food problems. The 
United States and Canada have car- 
ried a gigantic burden and have giv- 
en lavish help, not without idealism. 
Nevertheless, a good deal more might 
have been done if exporting govern- 
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ments had realized that machinery 
set up to deal with overproduction 
and lower prices might hinder the aid 
they could give. We are well aware 
that acreage control and stabilized 
prices for farmers are part of a long 
term policy to prevent a renewal of 
depressed conditions, but they are 
out of place today when the call is 
for unlimited production. The reten- 
tion of controls and the withholding 
from growers of the high prices real- 
ized in international trade, which 
alone would provide the incentive for 
expansion, have undoubtedly aggra- 
vated postwar shortages.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION TO START 
ON WORKHOUSE IN CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—J. H. Wesson, pres- 
ident of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, has announced that construc- 
tion of a new workhouse at Port 
Arthur to serve Pool Terminal Ele- 
vators Nos. 4 and 5 will start some 
time this fall. It will be recalled 
that the workhouse for Pool Ter- 
minal No. 5 was destroyed by an 
explosion Aug. 7, 1945. 

In addition to Pool Terminal No. 
5, the workhouse will serve part of 
Pool Terminal No. 4 and will be one 
of the most modern workhouses in 
the country, with a capacity of 400,- 
000 bus. Actually the workhouse will 
be known as 4A and broadly speak- 
ing Saskatchewan Pool Terminals 
Nos. 4 and 5 will be operated as a 
single unit with a total storage ca- 
pacity of 8,400,000 bus. Both the 4 
and 4A workhouses will be connected. 
The work of cleaning, loading and 
the unloading of grain will be speed- 
ed up as a result of the new work- 
house. The cost is estimated at 
$1,500,000. 











Major Strange 





(Continued from page 32) 


thing like enough food produced in 
any one year to satisfy the hungry 
people of the world. Even in those 
years when great food surpluses were 
piled up unsold in some countries, 
there were always, in some other 
countries, millions of people desper- 
ately hungry, and many who actually 
died from starvation. Those, there- 
fore, who told us a few years ago, 
that the world was suffering from 
overproduction of wheat and other 
foods, simply had not read their his- 
tory. 

One other most important point. 
The world’s population is increasing 
at the rate of about 20,000,000 addi- 
tional people a year. But there is 
very little additional land in the 
world fit to produce additional crops. 
Any considerable expansion of pres- 
ent acreage will be a risky venture 
for those who try it. Neither is 
there much foreseeable hope for 
much, if any, increase in yield per 
acre. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there would appear to be but littie 
chance of the people of the world 
being much better fed than they are 
at present, unless those people who 
are now very well fed, in such coun- 
tries as Canada, the United States, 
Australia, the Argentine and some 
others are willing themselves to eat 
less nutritious food. . 

This, then, is the kind of foodstuff- 
world into which our prairie wheat 
growers fit, and it will be seen how 
important the wheat production of 
these prairies really is, as a means 
of helping to feed the hungry people 
of the world, 
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Tisere is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 









UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. * FLOUR MILL 6 FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CitY¥Y, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINGA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
MS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. ee 
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UNMARKED ANTIQUITY. — Un- 
monumented and little noted in his- 
tory is the first privately owned flour 
mill erected on the soil of Minne- 
sota. This was the little grist mill 
completed by Lemuel Bolles in 1845 
on the creek that now bears his 
name, near Afton and Cottage Grove, 
in Washington County. No stick or 
stone of this old structure remains, 
but there are vestiges of the dam 
and sluice. There are suggestions, 
now, of a suitable marker on the site, 
and various civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations have been approached 
with this idea. There is no local 
or state millers’ association minded 
for such an enterprise, but some in- 
dividual miller or milling company 
might be counted upon—so thinks 
one enthusiastic antiquarian—to pro- 
mote the desired historical philan- 
thropy. 

Lemuel Bolles was a Connecticut 
millwright, son of another Lemuel 
Bolles who fought for the colonies in 
the Revolutionary War. In 1842 
Lemuel, the millwright, went out 
west and entered a claim on govern- 
ment land in what was then Wiscon- 
sin Territory. Immediately he began 
thinking of a mill. He picked up 
slabs of wood on the shore of the St. 
Croix River and carried them a mile 
and a half to the creek site chosen 
for his building. Having no nails, 
he used wooden pins. From John 
McKusick, at near-by Stillwater, he 
purchased a small run of stones. 
His dam when completed gave him 
a fall of nine feet. 

Miller Bolles spent the remainder 
of his life where he settled (it is 
now a part of the State of Minnesota) 
and lies buried in Lakeview Cemetery 
at Lakeland, which is not far from 
his mill site. Henry, his son, moved 
farther west, and his son, Col. Lemuel 
Lewis Bolles, recently journeyed 
from his home state of Washington 
to look at the ancestral places in 
Minnesota and to inspect the histor- 
ical records. 


@ The Government Mill.—Much old- 
er and much better known than the 
Bolles mill was the government flour 
mill erected at the Falls of St. An- 
thony in 1823. There were no mills 
nearer than Prairie du Chien be- 
fore this time, and flour for the gar- 
rison at Fort Snelling had to be 
brought from there or from St. Louis 
by river. The story of the govern- 
ment mill is well told in Shutter’s 
“History of Minneapolis.” 

The first structure of any kind 
erected by white men within the 
present limits of Minneapolis, we 
learn from this source, was a saw 
mill, the building of which was be- 
gun in the fall of 1820 and completed 
in 1821 by soldiers of Fort Snelling 
to supply lumber for the post. It 
was 50 by 70 feet in size and its 
construction was superintended by 
Lt. John B. F. Russell, acting quar- 
termaster of the fort. A dwelling 
was built near the mill for the ac- 
commodation of the saw mill opera- 
tor, and later the flour miller. The 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


first man to occupy this dwelling was 
Lt. William E. Cruger. Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Keating, a member of Major 
Long’s expedition of 1823, wrote: 

“There were at the time we visited 
the fort about 210 acres of land un- 
der cultivation, of which 100 were in 
wheat, 60 in Indian corn, 15 in oats, 
14 in potatoes and 20 in garden vege- 
tables, which supply the tables of the 
officers and men with an abundance 
of vegetables.” 

That season the United States com- 
missary at St. Louis sent up to 
Colonel Snelling two dozen sickles, 
with which to harvest the wheat, a 








First flour mill on the Falls of St. 
Anthony at Minneapolis. Erected by 
the United States government in 
1873. 


“pair of buhr millstones and 337 lbs 
of plaster of Paris,” for the construc- 
tion of a grist mill. A room about 
16 feet square was partitioned off for 
that purpose, but it was large enough 
for the one run of buhrs, as there 
was neither screening nor bolting 
machinery. Mfrs. Ann Adams, then 
a girl 13 years of age, lived in’ the 
fort at the time the grist mill be- 
gan operations. In her “Reminis- 
cences” (vol. vi, Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll.), she says: 

“Colonel Snelling had sown some 
wheat that season (1823) and had it 
ground at a mill which the govern- 
ment had built at the Falls; but the 
wheat had become moldy or sprouted 
and was dirty and it made wretched, 
black, bitter-tasting bread. This was 
issued to the troops, who got mad 
because they could not eat it and 
brought it to the parade ground and 
threw it down there. Colonel Snell- 
ing came out and remonstrated with 
them. There was much inconvenience 
that winter on account of the scar- 
city of provisions. Some of the sol- 
diers died of scurvy.” 

The government mill was operated 
by the military authorities until May, 
1849, when it was leased to Robert 
Smith, then a member of Congress 
from Alton, Ill., who was given the 
privilege of purchasing the property 
and making a claim to 160 acres of 
land adjoining it. This claim covered 
the riparian rights to the Falls of 
St. Anthony on the west side of the 
river. Mr. Smith visited the mill 
occasionally, but never operated it 
himself. He placed Reuben Bean in 
charge, who moved with his family 
into the dwelling formerly occupied 
by Lt. Cruger. Subsequently Mr. Smith 











sold interests in his claim to Ros- 
well P. Russell, George E. Huy and 
others, which resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Minneapolis Mill Com- 
pany ‘in 1856. 

Not all government adventures in 
business end as appropriately. 


The locust, it appears, is not in 
his historical African haunts this 
year, but in Paraguay. He has trav- 
eled far from the places that knew 
him well when his didoes were being 
recorded in Biblical verses. He goes 
about the earth now where man’s 
growing harvest is most lush, and 
flourishes where he can get away 
with it. Just now he flourishes on 
the fields of Paraguay’s neighbors, 
the Uruguayans, the Argentinos and 
the Brazilians. Why doesn’t Para- 
guay do something about him? they 
ask. Paraguayans answer that he 
comes from Argentina, and Argen- 
tina should do something about him. 
The Argentinos do what they can. 
They lay strips of sheet metal against 
the fences, and catch the hoppers in 
ditches. Then they soak them in oil 
and touch a match to them. That 
helps, but there are still too many 
locusts. 

e®@ ®@ 


& J Y& SYMPATHY must go out 
to the flour milling fraternity in 
Britain, which finds itself entirely on 
the sidelines, helplessly looking on, 
while the medical and nutritional 
world decides whether and how much 
chalk (creta praeparata) should be 
stuffed into the nation’s high extrac- 
tion bread. Debate is loud over the 
government’s recent dictum that the 
amount of this ingredient, said by 
its apologists to be necessafy in 
order. to offset the inordinate quan- 
tity of phytic acid in the very branny 
flour, must be doubled. Millers 
themselves are divided over the is- 
sue. One thing they agree upon is 
that, as one of their brethren puts 
it, they “appear to be entering upon 
an uncertain and unpopular period in 
their history as medicated food com- 
pounders, instead of being free to 
supply the bread eating public with 
one of the choice natural foods in 
their diet, namely, pure wheat flour, 
either white or brown.” 


Did mother go back to the kitch- 
en? Latest figures from the Depart- 
ment of Labor seem to suggest an 
answer, without categorically giving 
it: the ratio of women to the total 
number of factory workers is falling 
back to prewar levels. Almost 2,- 
000,000 women have dropped out of 
factories since the employment peak, 
which was reached in 1943. 


& % J The deep-browed boys and 
girls of INFORMATION PLEEZ 
seldom are quizzed on any of the 
really important facts of life. They 


know who hit a home run when, how’ 


many hairs there are on an ant, how 
the little jingle went that everybody 
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else has sagely forgotten these many 
years, what year Brzhygzynski ba- 
ton-ed his nth symphony in H minor 
and whether rivers run up hill or 
down. But do they know anything 
about the crass and mundane eco- 
nomics of bread and meat? Not 
that we ever heard—before flicking 
off the blaze of erudition that il- 
luminates wholly unimportant mat- 
ters. Only once, so far as we've 
ever noticed, has there been any 
questioning on such a basic subject 
as daily bread—and, to our mortifica- 
tion, we didn’t really notice that one, 
for the button on our radio already 
had been punched when the thing 
happened. But a friend tells us that 
the other evening up pops the ques- 
tion: “What eastern city makes the 
most flour?” None of the veteran 
owls on the great jury of insignifi- 
cant revelations could even venture 
an opinion, though a guest—Theo- 
dore H. White, co-author of that new 
book, “Thunder Out of China.” 


opined that it was CINCINNATI. - 


& 3 J Of course all this is sheer 
sour grapes on our part. Our cere- 
brum is no attic of facts either ini- 
portant or unimportant, assorted or 
unassorted. But we’ve sent in ques- 
tions smelling of the world’s market 
places and money grubbing and it 
goes hard that it is some one else 
who finally, through some inadve--* 
tence on the part of a faithless 
bouncer, has crashed through the 
barriers protecting the gossamer 
sapience of the studio from life's 
coarser realities, to be rewarded with 
the desk set and shelf of encyclo- 
pedias we so sorrowfully require. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. WILL 
OPEN DES MOINES BRANCH 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A branch office 
will be opened Dec. 1 in the Liberty 
Building, Des Moines, by the Stratton 
Grain Co., Milwaukee. The branch 
office will engage in the general mer- 
chandising of all grains. 

Walter C. Fuller will be in charge. 
He formerly operated the South- 
west Grain Co., and for a number 
of years was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Des Moines Ele- 
vator Co. and president of the Com- 
munity Elevator Co. 











MOST TYPICAL BAKER—Lewis 4G. 
Graeves, vice president and general 
manager of Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C., recently 
was selected as “America’s Most 
Typical Baker” among 300 wholesale 
bakers representing the nation’s bak- 
ery’ industry. He is shown above 
with Miss Rose Witt of Long Island 
City, N. Y., examining a tray of 
bread, cakes and doughnuts. 
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“11 Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ki ba- 
_ GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


hill or 
thing 

DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


Not 
licking 
hat il- 

GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


t mat- 
we've 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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=. SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


LL Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


-ANCH Spring Patents 

1 office WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
Liberty 
tratton General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 

branch Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
al mer- Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


. els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK CITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 
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te rs 7. peer Mgr. Grain Dept. | 
POEALAND, ORBGON F | GRAIN MERCHANTS eeee sc 
4] 


Millers of High 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OmaHa NEB. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 














Grade Bakers, 02%: 
Family and Ex- ein COT 
port Flours. Ew nc tS 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








-OnneAn? TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
WESTERN MILLING Co, PORTLAND ° OREGON 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon SPOK AN E FLO UR M ILLS CO. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


FLOUR CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 


SN Minnesota GIRL 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS «+ MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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FREE COMMODITY MARKETS 
Call for 
CONSTANT ATTENTION 


OW that most controls and restrictions have been 
lifted from the majority of commodities, free 
competitive markets have been re-established. 

During the period in which the commodity exchanges 
were closed we maintained a continuing check on the 
various factors influencing market conditions. The 
present situation requires equally careful attention in 
order to keep abreast of price trends, inventories and 
future developments as they occur. 

In this connection, our offices located in 91 cities— 
many of them in areas where commodities are either 
largely grown or processed—provide us with the facili- 
ties for obtaining market data at the source. Our staff of 
specialists in every commodity interprets this informa- 
tion for you, and it is transmitted quickly, efficiently, 
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WUHAN 


SULA 


by means of our 40,000 miles of leased wires. : 


We will be glad to consult with you regarding the 
manner in which our wide experience, backed by 
our nationwide facilities, can be used for your benefit. 


MerriLt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Offices in 91 Cities 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








FLOUR 


WEST 10TH STREET = FOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


a — 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 








“ ° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamo nd D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, . EW YORK 
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With the Distributor 


¢Continued from page 24) 
ment should have considered this sit- 
uation as seriously as it did the meat 
shortage. If it had, flour distributors 
and consumers might be in a better 
position. 





Salesmen’s Relations 
fe) 


Prior to the war there was a move- 
ment in New York City, and prob- 
ably in other metropolitan areas, for 
the formation of a union among job- 
bers’ salesmen. At that time jobbers 
were engaged in a bitter price-cut- 
ting war, and said they could not af- 
ford to advance salesmen’s pay. Those 
interested in the proposed union de- 
clared that one of its objectives would 
be to stop price-cutting so that their 
employers could afford to pay them 
better salaries. 

Naturally, such conditions have 
not existed for the last several years, 
but they may very well return when 
supplies of flour become more plenti- 
ful and competition more keen. We 
cannot see that the formation of 
salesmen’s unions would be of any 
benefit to the salesmen themselves, 
or to their employers. 

What obviously should be done by 
flour distributors everywhere is to 
formulate a system of paying their 
salesmen which will yield a satis- 
factory return to the men, and at 
the same time be fair to their em- 
ployers. Many jobbers have already 
demonstrated that this can be ac- 
complished. Others should chart a 
similar course. If that is done there 
will be no need whatever for sales- 
men’s unions, and all of the trouble 
that would inevitably come with them 
would be eliminated before it ar- 
rived. 


Uniform Enrichment Laws 


ie) 


With the termination of the fed- 
eral enrichment law, the individual 
state laws requiring the enrichment 
of white bread and rolls become in- 
creasingly important. Many of the 
larger populated states have already 
adopted such legislation, and others 
are expected to do likewise. For the 
most part, these laws closely follow 
the original federal requirements. 

From the standpoint of flour dis- 
tributors, however, and _ especially 
those operating in more than one 
state, among the most urgent needs 
of such legislation is that it be uni- 
form. Generally, states have indicat- 
ed their willingness to co-operate in 
this connection. However, such co- 
operation must go all the way, and 
not be half-hearted. 

For instance, New Jersey adopted 
a state enrichment law shortly aft- 
er similar legislation was confirmed 
in New York. For the most part, 
the bills of the two states were iden- 
tical, with one vital exception. In 
New York it was decided that if job- 
bers secured an enrichment state- 
ment from their bakers, that would 
be sufficient for a year’s period. New 
Jersey, however, while adopting vir- 
tually the same form of certificate, 
at first decided that a newly signed 
form would have to be obtained with 
each sale. 

Obviously this would work a great 
hardship on jobbers selling flour in 
New Jersey. That would be partic- 
ularly true of mail or telephone sales. 





HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE « Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


LUTH, MINN. 













VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Golden Loaf” ts ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


ae 


| 
{ 
Domestic and Export 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


. Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, acting in behalf of its 
members who operate in New Jersey, 
immediately took steps to have this 
mistake corrected. The undertaking 
was for the benefit of both buyers 
and sellers. 


Making Future Plans 
° 


While the next annual convention 
of The National Association of Flour 
Distributors, scheduled to be held in 
New York in May, 1947, is some time 
off, plans are already being completed 
for that gathering. It has been some 
years since the national body met in 
New York, which is close to many of 
the country’s leading flour markets, 
and a large attendance is anticipated. 

What is far more important than 
this, OPA will virtually be a thing of 
the past, decontrol will have been in 
effect for some months, and the flour 
distributing industry will again be 
directing its own destiny. At that 
time, flour distributors will have 
many new problems, the solution of 
which will be solely their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Unless unforeseen events occur, no 
better time could have been select- 
ed for a conference of flour distrib- 
utors than next May., They will be 
facing a new era in the industry’s his- 
tory. Naturally, nothing has yet 
been done about the program, but 
we trust that it will be devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of flour dis- 
tributing problems by actual flour 
distributors. So-called inspirational 
speakers can be heard anywhere, 
anytime. What this conference will 
need is a sound discussion of actual 
flour distributing problems. 


Sudden Changes 


1e) 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
writing a column about the flour dis- 
tributing industry in the last few 
years has been the rapidity with 
which changes have occurred. News 
and comment often became obsolete 
before it could be printed, unless one 
was going to press almost hourly. 
The greatest example, of course, was 
the end of the decontrol of flour. 

Some of our comment, which had 
been published only a few days ear- 
lier, was hopelessly out-of-date. De- 
control had been predicted, then offi- 
cially denied, and then suddenly de- 
clared. What was equally bad from 
our personal standpoint was that we 
had already written considerable copy 
for the next column, all of which had 
to be torn up. 

Now we are wondering what will 
be suitable for future comment. Cer- 
tainly it will not be government con- 
trol. The outstanding fact apparent- 
ly is that the flour distributing indus- 
try is again a free enterprise, and 
that its future success or failure will 
rest largely upon its own ability to 
meet the problems which will con- 
front it. It can no longer blame fail- 
ure upon government restrictions. 
Distributors will, however, have many 
new problems confronting them. In 
some ways they will be more serious 
than government regulations. We 
are simply leaving one period and 
entering upon another, both requir- 
ing the best ability possessed by dis- 
tributors. 


Well Done! 


° 
With the passing of the govern- 
ment control of flour, we would like 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS « SALINA, KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLumMBus, Oxn10 





id A Salid Goundation... 


Build your flour business solidly . .. on the firm 
foundation of SILVER MIST quality—a quality 
backed by the superior facilities of an outstand- 
ing milling organization. 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas.City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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J2 MUON BUSueLS 


G@ RECORD CROP 4 
The Finest Milling , 


Fort Better Wheat, Better Milling, 


Better Flour and Better Bread — insist on 


NEBRASKA HARD WINTER WHEAT 


@ Nebraska farmers offer, to millers and bakers every- 
where, the biggest crop of fine milling wheat in all 
over 92 million bushels of wheat 
GOOD to EXCELLENT in 
MILLING and BAKING characteristics. This record 
crop of excellent Hard Winter Wheat, so superior in 
milling and baking qualities, should all be made into 


Nebraska’s history .. . 
of varieties that rate 98% 


flour. 


Address All Inquiries to J. C. SWINBANK, Secretary 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS’N 


LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE... 


-CUE? —PREFERRED BY MILLERS EVERYWHERE 


in Milling and 
Baking 


Characteristics 


CHEYENNE | 
NEBRED |: 
PAWNEE | 
TURKEY 


Nebraska's Leading | 


\ 
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Wheat Varieties * 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compa 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’*Best*Rye‘Flour’” 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas 


City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











to pay most sincere tribute to those 
leaders of The National Association 
of Flour Distributors and of the lo- 
cal associations who did so much for 
the industry during that period. As 
is always the case, comparatively 
few men did virtually all the work. 
Fortunately, they were able leaders, 
for co-operation by the industry as a 
whole was sadly lacking. 

Time and again requests were made 
for trade data that was vitally neces- 
sary in contacts with OPA. Only a 
few responded, but with this meager 
information the industry’s leaders 
were able to secure fair mark-ups, 
and, in some markets, get them in- 
creased in accordance with advanc- 
ing costs. Even as the decontrol or- 
der was announced, association offi- 
cers were going ahead vigorously with 
plans for new local and national ad- 
justments to fit the needs of the in- 
dustry. 

What is more remarkable, these 
men contributed their services with- 
out recompense. They gave freely of 
their time and ability, and often of 
their own money. They have the 
heartfelt thanks of those of us who 
know of their work. Other than that 
their only reward will be their own 
knowledge of a job well done. The 
flour distributing industry is most 
fortunate that it had the leaders it 
did during its worst crisis. 


Future of Trade 


Associations 


1e) 

When the decontrol of flour was 
announced, The National Association 
of Flour Distributors had the largest 
membership in its history. This com- 
prised both local groups and indi- 
vidual members. Many of the local 
organizations were also at the peak 
of their membership. Unfortunately, 
that is always the case during a cri- 
sis. Members of an industry invari- 
ably run to an association for help 
then, but many are prone to with- 
draw into their own shells when the 
need is over. 

We sincerely trust that history will 
not repeat itself in this instance. The 
flour distributing industry has as 
great a need for a united front now 
as it ever had. Prior to the war it 
was at a low ebb. Price cutting was 
rampant, particularly among jobbers 
in the larger markets. For the most 
part, there was little profit in the 
trade. 

With the end of government con- 
trol, flour distributors are confront- 
ed with many problems. Prices are 
advancing. Costs are doing likewise, 
and probably will continue to do so 
for some time to come. If distrib- 
utors decide to go on an old-time 
price-cutting spree merely because 
they feel free again, they are headed 
for disaster. Trade associations have 
a tremendous task ahead of them in 
educating the industry to this fact. 
In this they will need the support of 
the entire industry as greatly as they 
did in the past. We hope it is given 
to them. 


Flour Merchandising 


Oo 

For some time in this column we 
have suggested to wholesale grocers 
and other distributors of flour that 
they plan as much as they could for 
the distribution of the product after 
government controls were lifted. We 
pointed out that this would probably 
come about suddenly, and that those 
who had at least some semblance of 
sales plans in effect would be in a 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour. 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


«Short Patent) 


° 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE a MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
R, KANSAS 


- ... a Office 
983-35 oSuaee Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. : 


RYE 
FLOUR 


TROY, N.Y. 





Cc I 
FLOUR DS “Resse 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tl 
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better competitive position than their 
unprepared competitors. 

This is exactly what has happened. 
Regulations were lifted long before 
the legal end of OPA. Flour dis- 
tributors were thrown on their own 
responsibility almost _ over-night. 
While conditions are at this writing 
still very unsettled, nevertheless the 
time is at hand when distributors 
must plan their merchandising. 

Advertising, the employment of 
salesmen, territories to be covered, 
types of flour to be pushed, brands 
and everything else that goes into 
selling flour must be reviewed quick- 
ly and decisions made. Events are 
moving rapidly in the flour distribut- 
ing industry. There is no time to de- 
lay in planning merchandising. 


Good Service 
re) 


During the days before and after 
the decontrol order, flour buyers 
were naturally extremely confused. 
Some needed flour, others had enough 
to last temporarily, but none knew 
exactly what to do. This was par- 
ticularly true of the period follow- 
ing decontrol, when prices were most 
uncertain. The 85% limitation order 
was still in effect, but there was con- 
siderable uncertainty about its fu- 
ture. 

During that period we were in fre- 
quent contact with a number of flour 
brokers, and had a good opportunity 
of seeing how well they served both 
their buyers and the mills they rep- 
resented. For instance, we know of 
some instances when sales could have 
been made, but brokers definitely ad- 
vised against them. Brokers lost 
their commissions on these potential 
sales, but they did what they honest- 
ly thought best for all concerned. 

As we have repeatedly said, there 
is a positive need for flour brokers 
on the part of both millers and buy- 
ers. They are proving this fact at 
the present time, and will continue 
to do so. As selling again becomes 
an important factor in the distribu- 
tion of flour, the importance of 
— will be greater than ever be- 
ore. 





BREAD ‘S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS FOR 
1945-46 SET NEW RECORD 


Washington, D. C.—Inspected re- 
ceipts of soybeans have increased, 
during the six years for which rec- 
ords are available, from a total of 
33,280 cars for the crop year 1940-41 
to a record of 84,357 cars for the 
1945-46 season just completed, ac- 
cording to inspectors’ reports to the 
grain branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Total in- 
spections for the year 1944-45 were 
83,744 cars. 

The quality of the 1945 crop was 
excellent, 92% grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter compared with 88% the preced- 
ing year and 86% in 1943-44. Ninety- 
eight per cent classed as yellow last 
season. 

September, 1946, inspections totaled 
475 cars, with 91% grading No. 2 or 
better. 

Inspections of soybeans in Septem- 
ber included the equivalent of nine 
cars inspected as truck receipts. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


8,230 TONS OF OATS SHIPPED 

Vancouver, B. C—A new mark 
was set in the port’s grain history 
recently when the British S.S. Fort 
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Latour cleared for the United King- 
dom carried a full cargo of choice 
Canadian oats. The shipment totaled 
8,230 tons or 542,211 bus. Partial 
cargoes of oats have been cleared 
from here in past years along with 
wheat consignments, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGE OF CEREALS 
PREDICTED IN POLAND 





London, Eng. — Poland will be 
short nearly 1,000,000 tons of bread 
grain this season, in spite of a 
fair harvest in that country, accord- 
ing to the Warsaw correspondent of 


PROBLEM: 


the London Times. The lack of seed 
and fertilizer and the constant move- 
ment of the population have been 
the main obstacles against securing 
a normal harvest this year, it was 
stated. The deficiency of cereals is 
expected to be especially grave in 
the summer months of 1947 before 
the harvest. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENT MILLERS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO FORMER GROUP OFFICERS 


London, Eng.—At the meeting of 
the Kent Millers Association held in 
London recently, the president, Hu- 
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bert Holtom, of Canterbury, made 
presentations on behalf of all the 
members to the former president, 
Charles W. Chitty of J. W. Chitty 
& Co., Ltd., millers of Dover, and to 
H. G. Hall, secretary of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers, and until recently, of the Kent 
Millers Association. 

Mr. Chitty headed the association 
for the last 28 years, having been 
president since 1918, and was pre- 
sented with a radio set and leather 
brief case. 

Mr. Hall was given a check as an 
expression of the members’ apprecia- 
tion and estimation. 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense of getting it 
- there. Not only must the right quality of grain be 
found but its transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this is done has 
a direct bearing on what the processor must pay— 


what the grower can be allowed. 


The problem of transporting grain by the cheapest 
distance between two points is one to which Cargill 
has given close study for many years. Though all 
normal facilities are called into use in the moving of 
vast tonnages of grain from the producing areas, an 
increasing amount is being moved cheaper by means 


of trucks, tow-boats and barges. 


The search for the cheapest route—for effecting 
still greater economies in transportation—is a con- 
stant one. It is a geometrical problem of now, with 
each new order—and of eventually, with the planning 
for future grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 


transporting grain at low cost is typical of its deter- 


mination to secure for the Country Elevator the 
highest possible price and yet the lowest possible 
cost to the industry or processor of the grain. 
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MILLS PLEDGING CAMPAIGN 
SUPPORT LISTED 


The Millers National Federation 
has issued a list of companies which 
are signed up to support the pub- 
licity and advertising program of the 
milling industry. The present sign- 
up covers more than 102,000,000 sacks 
of the 1945 domestic flour production. 
This total compares with 68,000,000 
sacks covered by contracts on file 10 
days ago. The present total is slight- 
ly more than three fourths of the 
135,000,000 sacks necessary to get the 
campaign under way, the federation 
says. 








CHEMISTS TOLD OF USES 
OF PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS 


New York, N. Y.—A comprehensive 
survey of the role of phosphates in 
our industries and their implication 
in our daily lives was presented by 
Paul Logue, development director of 
the phosphate division of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at the regu- 
lar monthly’ meeting of the New 
York section of the association held 
here Nov. 12. 

The mining and proeessing of phos- 
phates was explained by Mr. Logue 
as commentary on a series of project- 
ed photographs and charts covering 
the subject from raw material to 
specific industrial uses. 

In a listing of the industrial uses 
of phosphates Mr. Logue grouped 
them generally as sodium and cal- 
cium phosphates and indicated their 
uses in products such as acidulants in 
soft beverages; jellies, jams and silage 
preservation; cleaners, detergents 
and bleaches and baking powder, flour 
and nutritional mineral. Other uses 





John P. Widlar 


TRANSFERRED TO OMAHA — R. 
N. Conners, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Chase Bag 
Co., has announced that John P. 
Widlar, a Chase representative for 
the past 10 years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Omaha district of the 
company’s Kansas City branch of 
which W. J. Muller is manager and 
Bradley Barr is sales manager. Mr. 
Widlar has represented Chase in 
Cleveland and Detroit, and for the 
past six years has been a member of 
the Chicago sales staff. He will now 
serve as sales representative in the 
Omaha area and make his headquar- 
ters in Omaha. 
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of phosphates as outlined by Mr. 
Logue included a wide field from 
water softening to fireproofing wood. 

Of definite interest to the baking 
and milling industries was the dis- 
cussion of the uses of monocalcium 
phosphates as they are used in the 
production of baking powder and self- 
rising flour. The speaker noted in 
this connection that 64,040,000 Ibs of 
monocalcium phosphate were pro- 
duced in 1944 and used in the 
production of 150,000,000 Ibs of bak- 
ing powder and 25,000,000 sacks of 
flour. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS TRANSPORT UNIT 


Sydney Anderson of Minneapolis, 
vice president and director of General 
Mills, Inc., was elected president of 
the Transportation Association of 
America during its annual meeting 
in Chicago on Nov. 14. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 9, 1946, and Nov. 10, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
7-American—, ein bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

9, 10, 9, 10, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
NG 6.000% 93,235 141,057 7,116 15,721 
CD 60.5. 6s004 6,219 4,921 “ee rr 
SEAN re 18,240 45,996 418 3,618 
: ae ee eee 1,698 4,289 222 meer 


Barley ere 25,584 24,139 871 - 630 
Flaxseed eee vee 


Soybeans | 18,783 20,660 as 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 9 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, none (41,000) 
bus; corn, 162,000 (1,000); soybeans, none. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran is holding firm, but 
the heavier grades are sharply lower for 
the week, with offerings heavier than trade 
can absorb. Bran, which was negelected 
for several weeks in favor of middlings, 
is now wanted, with buyers apparently 
willing to pay a slight premium over spot 
for December shipment. Middlings and 
red dog have weakened possibly $2, or 
more, but this is only natural, because 
the spread between them and bran was 
too wide. While jobbers report offerings 
general and heavy, at least one big com- 
pany claims to be oversold for 60-day 
shipment, and to not have a pound to 
offer. Inquiry from the West coast is 
heavier than usual. Bran $46@46.50, std. 
midds. $49.50@50, flour midds. $59.50@60, 
red dog $63. 


Kansas City: A firmer tone developed 
in the bran market late last week, with 
offerings less pressing and some improve- 
ment in demand. Shorts, however, re- 
mained weak with little buying interest 
and more sales pressure both from south- 
western mills producing a little more shorts 
and from competition in the area from 
spring wheat standard middlings, attract- 
ed to this section bythe relatively high 
price. Boxcar shortages continue to play 
a greater role in the feed market and 
shipments from mills are lagging as every 
effort is being made to move out flour, 
particularly for export, some of which 
accumulated in mill warehouses during the 
maritime strike. During that period feed 
was being shipped freely, now the position 
is reversed. However, mills are pushing 
mill door sales of millfeeds more vigor- 
ously and urging mixed car buyers to take 
a larger proportion of millfeeds, a direct 
reversal of the situation during the “price 
ceiling’’ shortages. Bran $46@46.50, shorts 
$56.50@57, carlots. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations have declined 
$2.50 on bran, $2 on mill run and $1.50 
on shorts. Quotations: straight cars, bran 
$2.27% @2.32%, mill run $2.60@2.65, shorts 
$2.921%4 @2.97%; truck deliveries, bran 
$2.47% @2.52%, mill run $2.80@2.85, shorts 
$3.12% @3.17%. 

Wichita: Supplies are sufficient to meet 
the moderate demand. Prices show a fur- 
ther decline, with a high differential in 
bran and shorts. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $45, shorts $57. 

Hutchi : Millfeed demand has been 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry still at low ebb, 
with current sales mostly small lots in 
mixed cars to jobbers. Grain receipts 
light, and milling quality rye is fairly 
steady at around $2.50 bu. At this level 
flour continues higher than buyers are 
willing to pay. Pure white rye flour $6.40 
@6.50 ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $6.20@6.30, pure dark $5.80 
@5.90. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shippiing directions are fair. Pure 
white $6.96, medium $6.71, special medi- 
um $6.66, dark $4.96, rye meal $6.01. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.47, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $7.92. 

New York: High rye prices scare off 
buyers. Purchases are light. Pure white 
patent $7@7.15. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand still re- 
mains dormant here. Offerings are plenti- 
ful. Prices have fallen off but not enough 
to warrant interest of either bakers or 
jobbers who hope by the time their pres- 
ent rye flour stocks are depleted there 
will be much lower prices. Rye flour, 
fancy white $7@7.10, medium $6.90@7, dark 
$6.70@6.80. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour continues 
to be good and supplies are about nor- 
mal. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $7.15, medium $6.95, dark $6.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand for rye in this 
market is negligible as the feeling per- 
sists among bakers that current price lev- 
els are too high. There are reports that 
bakeries whose consumption’ of this flour 
ran in the neighborhood of 40% of total 
output have cut its use to 25% and less. 
Supply continues good. Quotations Nov. 16: 
rye white flour $7.10@7.25. 

Cleveland: Practically no demand for 
rye flour this past week; prices are about 
the same. Quotations Nov. 15: patent 
white rye flour $7.10@7.25, medium rye flour 
$7.20 @7.35. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing oat- 
meal and rolled oats are busy. Export or- 
ders have kept them steadily in operation 
in recent months and domestic business 
is also active. The ceiling is the price. 
Quotations Nov. 16: rolled oats $3.15 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal. Continued mild 
weather has held trade stationary during 
the past few weeks. There is no indica- 
tion of any export sales. Quotations Nov. 
16: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Nov. 18; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 


draggy but equal to limited output. Mills 
are far behind with shipments against old 
contracts, because of giving flour priority 
in the few cars available. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $45, mill run $51.50, 
gray shorts $58. 


Salina: Demand for millfeed continues 
slow with prices declining. Supplies are 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $44@45, gray shorts $57@58. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran has im- 
proved, as has also demand for nearby 
shorts, but shorts for forward positions 
are rather slow. Quotations, burlaps: wheat 
bran $49@51, gray shorts $62@63, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Toledo: Working steadily to lower lev- 
els and meeting resistance all the way 
down. Bran sold as low as $48 and flour 
middlings at $52 ton, sacks, f.o.b. Toledo, 
last week. 


Cleveland: Millfeed prices have further 
declined and demand is slack; bran $51, 
standard middlings $56, flour middlings $57. 


Buffalo: Prices continue to ease in the 
millfeed market. Buyers are evidently on 
a buying strike as large mixers continue 
to report a sharp falling off in demand. 
Feed prices have had a sharp falling off 
and may soon be on a leveling off basis. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $49.50 
@50, standard middlings $54.50@55, flour 
middlings $66@66.50, red dog $67@67.50. 


Boston: Trading has been dull in the 
Boston market. The stubborn resistance 
to current high prices continues and has 
resulted in a further decline in quotations. 
Even at the new levels buying interest 
has been light and only for immediate 
needs. The mild. weather has contributed 
heavily in aiding the buyer’s position. Con- 
tinued grazing has been noted in most 
sections in New England. Users of poul- 
try lines continue to cull their flocks heavily 
but climbing egg quotations plus lower 
poultry prices is expected to arrest the 
movement of poultry to the market. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $57, middlings $61, for- 
mula feed $58. 

Philadelphia: With buying interest con- 
tinuing to lag and production levels main- 
tained, millfeed prices have been forced 
into another downward revision. So far, 
the reductions have likewise failed to stimu- 
late consumer purchasing. Regular cus- 
tomers have not yet worked off stocks 
accumulated before ceilings were removed, 
in the opinion of the trade. Other con- 
tributing factors include the unseasonally 
warm weather, which has lengthened the 
grazing season, and a drop in poultry 
population. Quotations Nov. 16: bran $54.50 
@56.50, standard middlings $58@60, red 
dog $71@72. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand continues 
to drag. Millfeed prices have slid down 
again. Retail trade, jobbers state, is still 
holding off buying millfeeds. It appears 
that this trade bought ahead, laying in 
more millfeed supplies than was evident 
to the grain supply houses here. Bran 
$53.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, standard mid- 
dlings $60.60, middlings $67.60. 

Atlanta: Demand fair to good for im- 
mediate; supply fairly free; bran $53.50@ 
54; shorts $67@69; it was reported that 
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bran could be’ bought as low as $52.50 dur- 
ing the past week; buyers taking care of 
immediate needs only in face of declining 
market. 


Seattle: Millfeed market continues firm, 
with local sellers well sold up for the next 
60 days. Production could jump fast if 
the maritime strike were settled, in which 
case a drop in price might be expected 
as millers put pressure on the market to 
keep up with output. However, as long 
as the mills cannot ship flour overseas, 
and hence have restricted millfeed output, 
the price will probably remain steady. $54 
bagged, Seattle-Tacoma, with a higher price 
due to increased bag costs possible. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings $54 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continue station- 
ary, with business good and plants work- 
ing to capacity. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply, with bookings into February. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run and middlings 
(middlings out of production) $55 carlots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices, $60. Cali- 
fornia prices: $60.50, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco; $60.75, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. Mills are allocating their sup- 
plies as equitably as possible. It is im- 
possible to give buyers all they want even 
with production at record levels. Exports 
are prohibited, except to the British West 
Indies and Newfoundland. Prices are at 
the ceilings. Quotations Nov. 16: bran 
$29, shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: The total output of all types 
of millfeed from western mills is in keen 
demand, and supplies are far short of re- 
quirements for eastern orders alone. Small 
quantities from Alberta are moving into 
British Columbia. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces continue very small. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand has shown 
a substantial seasonal increase with heavy 
feeding now under way by poultry and 
dairy breeders. While western mill offer- 
ings have been much better than early 
in the year, dealers are not able to main- 
tain any large stocks. Prices are firm. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, middlings $33.80. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 15, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): ° 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 6,610 av 753 207 
ORUPCRI 6600.03 43 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOES cccccese 57 ar 457 1,687 


20,944 1,524 7,363 4,218 





64605408 27,653 1,524 8,573 6,111 

Year ago . 38,275 1,649 8,836 11,620 

Receipts during week ending Nov. 15: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,613 210 1,653 124 
Pacific seaboard. 2,043 o% 151 21 
Churchill 8 es oe oe 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GR GV. cscs 20 as 2 64 





BOCES 53. 600.00 8,676 210 1,806 209 
Shipments during week ending Nov. 15: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


a 5,305 582 984 710 
rrr oe 65 5 120 22 
Pacific seaboard. 641 e* 7 8 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GEM GiV.. 2 cccer 10 





Totals ..ccceee 6,021 587 1,111 740 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Nov. 15, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 80,418 4,123 27,102 19, 
Pacific seaboard. 15,737 ana 844 
Churchill ...... 1,094 a 1 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFE GI: é0vice 311 es 127 1,614 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Nov. 15, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 62,052 3,143 23,912 16,999 


075 
325 


Pacific seaboard. 10,733 % 823 182 
Churchill ...... 2,929 es 1 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM (GEV... & cess 297 be 545 907 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 2, in tons with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis . Pe -«» 18,300 19,800 

Kansas City .. 1,200 250 4,825 2,200 

Milwaukee... 240 30 4,050 4,470 
Week ending Nov. 9: 


Minneapolis 17,490 20,580 


Kansas City .. 925 250 4,825 4,250 

Milwaukee... 90 120 3,690 4,710 

Philadelphia .. 240 600 es oe 6 
Week ending Nov. 16: 

Minneapolis .. +t et 15,540 19,020 

Kansas City .. 675 200 4,850 3,000 

Milwaukee 120 90 3,780 3,150 
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PROMOTED—Carl N. Arnold, Na- 
tional Milling Branch of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
promoted to the post of superintend- 


ent of the company’s 17,000-sack 
plant in Toledo, following the resig- 
nation of N. E. Sinnott. Mr. Arnold 
joined the National organization 
about a year ago after being em- 
ployed by the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., for several years. He is 
a former president of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 


TRANSFERRED — Carl W. Grier, 
superintendent of the Minneapolis 
plant of General Mills, Inc., has been 
transferred to the central division of 
Washburn Crosby Co., Chicago, where 
he will be manufacturing superin- 
tendent succeeding L. E. Collier, who 
resigned that position recently to be- 
come general superintendent for Ar- 
row Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas. Cecil 
Smith will succeed Mr. Grier as su- 
perintendent of the Minneapolis 
plant. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
discussed the history of transporta- 
tion at a meeting of the Minneapolis 
Junior Traffic Club, the evening of 
Nov. 19. 

& 


W. M. Steinke, vice president, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left 
Nov. 16 for the East. 

* 


Charles Bethel, assistant southern 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from a trip to Mississippi markets. 

® 

William R. Shepherd, formerly of 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, on Nov. 
1 joined the Kugler Milling Co., Min- 
eral City, Ohio, as a partner and 
vice president. 


Sydney Anderson, director of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America. 


Walter M. Reif of Schwarz & Co., 
Ltd., grain and flour importers, Lon- 
don, was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on exporters and renewing old 
acquaintanceships. He plans to visit 
Winnipeg and Toronto before sailing 
for home Dec. 12 on the Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

@ 


Colin S. Gordon, vice president of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has 
been named agricultural-industry re- 
lations chairman of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A number of the research scientists 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
attended a meeting of the Nutrition 
Foundation in New York. They were 


Dr. Leila Booher, chief nutritionist; 
John S. Andrews and J. Jakobsen 
of the research laboratory; Dr. R. H. 
Manley, assistant director of chemi- 
cal research; Arthur D. Hyde, vice 
president and director of research, 
and G. Cullen Thomas, vice presi- 
dent and director of bakers’ service. 


James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, executive 
in charge of research production co- 
ordination, General Mills, Inc., were 
visitors recently in the New York 
market, as were also E. A. White- 
man, flour and feed manufacture su- 
pervisor, and Leonard Zerhull, plant 
supervisor at Keokuk, Iowa. 


* 

Anthony B. Sparboe, president of 
the overseas division, and William J. 
Warner, manager of special flours de- 
partment for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were visitors at the 
company’s New York offices. 

* 

Henry E. Krause, bakery sales man- 
ager for the Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, was recently in New York on a 
business trip. Prior to locating in 
Virginia, Mr. Krause was identified 
with the flour and grocery trades in 
the New York metropolitan area. 


C. H. Wright of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co., C. E. Belman of the Maney 
Milling Co., and E. L. Cahill of the 
Burns Grain Co., all were re-elected 
directors of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change for three-year terms. 


Accompanied by the executive staff, 
Roy K. Ferguson, president of the 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, made 
the first official visit to Pensacola, 
Fla., since the recent merger of the 
company with Florida Pulp & Paper 


Co. interests. This consolidation, 
which marked the company’s entry 
into the kraft pulp and paper field 
in that area, will give an increase of 
more than 500,000,000 units in the 
annual multiwall paper bag output, 
Mr. Ferguson stated. 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director, and 
Wilmoth C. Mack, business manager, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, were in New York during 
the week of Nov. 11 to attend a nu- 
trition conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Sa 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, and 
Cc. G. Harrel, director of research, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were in New York attending the 
symposium of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion. Mr. Pillsbury planned to re- 
main for the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America meeting Nov. 18-20. 

@ 

P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is visiting with connections in points 
along the eastern seaboard. 

& 


O. L. Spencer, general manager of 
the Cleveland branch of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a visit to eastern connections. 

@ 

A. W. Kerkeide, central regional 
manager, and H. R. Galbraith, co-re- 
gional manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, recently visited the Cleve- 
land office of their company. 

© 


P. M. Petersen, general manager of 
the durum division of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days with J. Spagnol, Pitts- 
burgh representative, calling on the 
trade in western Pennsylvania. 


David S. Jackman, Jr., manager of 
the Kansas Milling Co. plant at 
Cherryvale, Kansas, and Mrs. Jackman 
announce the birth of a daughter at 
St. Francis hospital, Wichita, Nov. 8. 
Mr. Jackman is the son of David S. 
Jackman, Sr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita. 

* 


Kermit Schafer, regional manager 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla., has returned from a 
successful western duck hunting trip. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager for General Mills, 
Inc., is vacationing at his daughter’s 
home in Missouri. 


Walter Wertz, office manager for 
the Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S. C., and Mrs. Wertz were in 
Atlanta to attend the Georgia Tech- 
Tulane football game Nov. 16. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wertz were married in Au- 
gusta, Ga., Oct. 19, Mrs. Wertz be- 
ing the former Mrs. Mary Wade 
Mooer. 

* 


W. H. Flowers of the Flowers Bak- 
ing Co., Thomasville, Ga., was a re- 
cent Atlanta visitor and attended 
the Georgia Tech-Tulane football 
game in that city Nov. 16. 

* 

Edward M. Allen, son of Frank J. 
Allen, vice president and general 
manager of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., and Mrs. Allen, 
was married recently to Miss Patricia 
Gurney, also of Winona. Miss Gur- 


November 19, 1946 


ney attended Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., and the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. The groom also attended 
Carleton, and served in the Army as 
a lieutenant. He recently returned 
from Okinawa. 

& 


W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, isin St. Mary’s 
Hospital recuperating from a minor 
operation performed this week. 


John C. Ogren, son of J. E. Ogren, 
grain buyer for the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was crit- 
ically injured in an automobile acci- 
dent Nov. 11. His convalescence, 
while slow for the first few days, is 
now progressing rapidly enough to 
permit setting of his arm which sus- 
tained a compound fracture, and the 
injured boy has been taken to Wich- 
ita for further medical attention. 


Fred Morgan, representative for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, made 
a recent business trip to Florida. 


C. W. Walker, Atlanta, divisional 
manager for Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, visited the home office 
of the firm last week. 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta, manager of 
bakery flour sales in the Southeast 
for the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, and W. B. Lovvorn, rep- 
resentative for the company with 
headquarters in Columbia, S. C., will 
spend the week of Nov. 18 calling on 
the Florida trade. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rex S. Darnell, Kansas City, on Mr. 
Darnell’s birthday, Nov. 1. Mr. Dar- 
nell is in the Kansas City office of 
the Norris Grain Co. Proud grand- 
father of the baby is R. H. Mont- 
gomery, vice president, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS NAME 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


New York, N. Y.—Herbert H. Lang, 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, has an- 
nounced the following committees to 
arrange for the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, which will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 
18-20, 1947: 

Arrangements: Wayne G. Martin 
chairman; Cliff H. Morris, Herbert 
H. Lang. 

Speakers: William A. Lohman, Jr., 
chairman; Charles C. Chinski, George 
R. Flach, W. G. McLaughlin, Harr) 
C. Lautensack. 

Hotel Reservations: Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., chairman; Herbert H. Lang, 
Gus Fleischmann. 

Entertainment: Gus Fleischmann 
chairman; J. A. MacNair, Joseph F 
Ullrich, William A. Lohman, Jr. 

Publicity: Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
chairman; Fred W. Colquhoun, Georg« 
W. Potts, A. B. Conlan. 

J. A. MacNair, chairman of the as 
sociation’s Good and Welfare com 
mittee, is chairman of the ticket com 
mittee for the convention. This is ¢ 
large committee, composed of near] 
50- members, representing every seg 
ment of the industry, the purpose, 0 
course, being to sell a large numbe! 
of tickets to the various events tha' 








will take place during the convention. 
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“Wheatheart” 
* 


Kansas Girl Wins Contest 
Sponsored by Doughnut 
Corp. of America 


The contest to select “America’s 
Wheatheart,” sponsored by the 
Doughnut Corp. of America as a part 
of the National Wheat Appreciation 
Drive to honor the bakers and wheat 
farmers of America for their aid in 
feeding the starving people of the 
world, was won by Miss Charlene 
Nichols, Wichita, Kansas. Miss Nich- 
ols is a freshman at the University 
of Wichita, has wheat-blond hair, 
and fully lives up to the qualities 
expected of a winner in such a con- 
iest. 

In connection with the entire cam- 
paign, 30 governors of the United 
States have proclaimed this fall as 
the fitting time for observance of the 
Wheat Appreciation Drive and for 
ihe various “Honor Your Baker” cele- 
rations now being held. 

As a result of winning the title 
of “America’s Wheatheart” Miss 
Nichols will be given a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where, among others, 
she will meet Lewis G. Graeves, 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., who 
has been selected as ‘““America’s Most 
Typical Baker.” She will then go 
on to New York, where she will be 
featured on a number of national 
radio broadcasts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE V. HAYES DIES 
AFTER YEAR’S ILLNESS 


Portland, Oregon. — George V. 
Hayes, 63, died in San Francisco on 
Nov. 13, after an illness of over a 
year. 

Mr. Hayes for nearly half a cen- 
tury had been associated with the 
flour milling business on the Pacific 
Coast and the Orient. At the age of 
16, he entered the employ of the 
Sperry Flour Co. at San Francisco 
as an office boy. He worked with the 
Sperry interests, the old Portland 
Flour Mills Co., the Robert Dollar in- 
terests and, in 1919, with the late 
Raymond Wilcox of Portland, formed 
the Wilcox-Hayes Co. 

Mr. Hayes spent 25 years in the 
Orient selling flour, returning to this 
country in 1927, when the Wilcox- 
Hayes Co. closed its oriental offices. 
The following year he sold his inter- 
est in the company. 

For a time Mr. Hayes was with 
the government, then became man- 
ager of the North Pacific Millers As- 
sociation. About three years ago Mr. 
Hayes resigned because of ill health, 
and moved to San Francisco. 

Funeral services were held in San 
Francisco on Nov. 15. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and one brother. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT ON PROGRAM 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. Paul 
Logue, development director of the 
phosphate division, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., and president 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, will be the speaker at 
the regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
association, to be held at the Andrews 
Hotel, Nov. 22. The title of Dr. 
Logue’s address will be “The Role of 
Phosphates in Industry.’”’ All mem- 
bers of the Northwest Section and 
others interested are invited to at- 
tend. 
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BAKER MEN—Executives of many Minneapolis, Minn., 
bakeries were guests at a dinner given by the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., in Minneapolis, Nov. 13, honor- 
ing Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., upon the occasion of his election to the 
chairmanship of the board of governors, American Bak- 
Shown in the above picture are many 


ers Association. 








New ABA 
Chairman 
Honored 








NOTABLE group of bankers, 

railroad executives, millers, bak- 
ers and other business men met at a 
dinner at the Minikahda Club in 
Minneapolis Nov. 13 to do honor to 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Duluth, Minn. The oc- 
casion was to celebrate his elevation 
to the chairmanship of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers As- 
sociation and those present were the 
guests of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. R. W. Goodell, presi- 
dent of the company, was master of 
ceremonies. 

A number of the guests, including 
Harry A. Bullis, president of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; John S. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc; C. E. Denney, president of 
Northern Pacific Railroad; V. Wur- 
tele, president of Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Paint Co., and John T. McCarthy, 
president Jersey bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and past president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, paid tributes 
to Mr. Zinsmaster’s administrative 
ability. 

“His liking for people,” one speak- 
er said, “is the reason why he is so. 
well liked himself, and his sense of 
humor is helping to develop the 
funnybone of millers and bakers and 
drawing them closer together.” 

Mr. McCarthy, a contemporary of 
Mr. Zinsmaster in the Northwest 
when the latter was branching out in- 
to the baking business, said the new 
ABA chairman was the finest com- 
petitor he ever had to contend with, 
and that now on a national scale no 
other baker is more highly respectéd. 
Then, in a serious vein, Mr. McCarthy 
touched on the problems facing the 
baking industry currently. 

“In every crisis, however,” Mg. 


of the bakers who attended the dinner. They are, from 
left to right: S. A. Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc; O. R. 
Emrich, Emrich Baking Co; A. R. Mouser, Eddy’s Bak- 
ing Co; O. E. Burchett, Continental Baking Co; William 
Blackey, East Side Bakery; W. M. Molan, Regan Broth- 
ers Co; Jack Feist, Standard Brands, Inc; Carl R. Berg- 
quist, Zinsmaster Baking Co; J. T. McGlynn, McGlynn 
Bakeries, and T. J. Monahan, Monahan’s Bakery. 





MILLERS HONOR BAKER—Mill executives were guests at a dinner 
given Nov. 13 by the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, hon- 
oring Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, upon the oc- 
casion of his election to the chairmanship of the board of governors, 
American Bakers Association. Shown in the above picture, taken at the 
dinner, are: J. S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board of directors, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc; L. F. Miller, president, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Mr. Zinsmas- 
ter; Harry A. Bullis, president, General Mills, Inc; R. W. Goodell, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling Co; F. B. Stubbs, sales manager, In- 
ternational Milling Co. 








HOSTS AND HONORED GUEST—Ofificials of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. were hosts at a dinner given in honor of Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, upon the occasion of his election 
as chairman of the board of governors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. The men in the above picture, taken at the dinner, are, left to right: 
E. J. Quinn, vice president and director of sales for Commander-Larabee; 
Mr. Zinsmaster; R. W. Goodell, president of the milling company, and 
J. T. McCarthy, who recently retired as president of the American Bak- 
ers Association. 





McCarthy said, ‘an outstanding man 
appears. This time it is Harry Zins- 
master, and he was chosen by ac- 
clamation at the Chicago ABA con- 
vention to lead the bakers in their 
emergence from wartime controls 
and restrictions into a period of free 
enterprise and individual initiative. 
It is the biggest job in the baking 
industry; it calls for unusual admin- 
istrative ability and broad thinking, 


but I am certain that Mr. Zinsmaster 
will carry the proposed public rela- 
tions program of the industry through 
to a successful conclusion.” 

In responding, Mr. Zinsmaster 
thanked his hosts and his friends for 
the tributes and said that if all the 
bakers knew the millers as well as he 
himself did there would be closer 
co-operation between the two _ in- 
dustries. 
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Domestic Distribution May Bear 
Brunt of Larger Flour Exports 


The somewhat heavier sales of flour 
to Latin America expected to result 
from the new export system insti- 
tuted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Com- 
merce last week are likely to come 
mostly from reduction in output for 
domestic consumption, since the total 
general license export base apparent- 
ly is not much different from the 
quotas that would have been set up 
for the fourth quarter under the old 
license system. 

Mills with historical experience are 
permitted to produce in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 the equivalent of 
25% of their 1945 production and ex- 
ports to the general license area. 

This over-all figure, according to 
Department of Commerce export sta- 
tistics for 1945, would amount to 
around 3,800,000 sacks. In addition, 
mills without 1945 base may produce 
two days’ average grind, probably a 
potential total of somewhere _ be- 
tween 400,000 and 600,000 sacks. 
The total exports to the general li- 
cense countries programmed under 
the old system for the fourth quar- 
ter amounted to about 4,363,000 sacks. 
Apparently, the government plan- 
ners calculated that there might be 
a potential 560,000 sacks in the new- 
comers’ quota exemption. 

Beyond this total, of course, any 
mill may ship for export whatever 
amount it may choose to deduct from 
its domestic quota base of 85% of 
the 1945 production average. 

While it is likely that on a produc- 
tion basis alone, millers might fulfill 
fully the amount of export contem- 
plated in the new program, the long 
maritime strike combined with the six 
weeks delay in setting up the new sys- 
tem seem likely to create such a ship- 
ping bottleneck that it will be very 
difficult for the industry to export the 
programmed totals this quarter, let 
alone exceed them. 

No doubt some such flour will be 
diverted to export, attracted by the 
relatively higher prices obtainable 
and the slow demand current in the 
domestic market. 


Jobber Confusion Seen 
One point of confusion and dispute 
in the new system is the status of 
mills which shipped flour to the gen- 
eral license area through export job- 


bers. Since the mill did not export 
this flour directly, the text of the 
order apparently deprives the mill of 
this type of business in calculating 
its general license base, and this also 
seems to be the interpretation of De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. 

In effect, this also deprives the 
jobber who sold in 1945 of that par- 
ticular source of quota-base flour. 
The jobber, or anyone, is permitted 
to sell freely anywhere whatever 
flour he can obtain, but the elimina- 
tion of jobber sales from the general 
license base reduces that base corre- 
spondingly and makes his task in se- 
curing flour much more difficult. 

The new plan shifts the point of 
export control from the export sale, 
formerly controlled by license, to the 
production of export flour in so far 
as the general license section is con- 
cerned. The onus of compliance now 
rests on the miller, who will have to 
report the general destination of his 
export production. 


Forms Await Approval 


The forms required for making 
these reports have not yet had the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which must pass on all such govern- 
ment paper, and it was decided to 
issue the WFO-144 amendment with- 
out waiting for the report form ap- 
proval, in order to avoid further de- 
lay. It is expected that the report- 
ing requirements will be made official 
shortly, and mills will have to show 
USDA each month the amount of 
flour produced for domestic distribu- 
tion, export to specific licensed claim- 
ant nations and to the general li- 
cense area. 

One other point of hardship has 
occurred in the case of a few mills 
which had received fourth quarter 
licenses before the new plan was in- 
stituted. . Not many such licenses 
were issued, but-*some for Brazil, 
China and the Philippines were proc- 
essed for mills with a history of sales 
to those countries. Sales were made 
for fourth quarter shipment on the 
basis of these licenses, but the new 
system does not permit licenses ef- 
fective after Oct. 1 to be added to 
the millers’ quota. Hence, in some 
instances, mills which sold on fourth 
quarter licenses before the new plan 





Brokers Handle 25% of Flour Sales, 
Millers Federation Analysis Shows 


Chicago, Ill.—Data regarding flour 
sales, compiled by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, show that brokers 
handle 25% of all:isales, with the 
brokers’ percentage higher for me- 
dium-sized mills and lower for the 
larger and the smaller mills. 

Company salesmen handle more of 


the business for the large and the 
small mills, the survey disclosed. 
Data for the study was obtained from 
69 milling companies. 

The accompanying table shows the 
distribution of total sales by amount 
of annual production and by sales 
agency: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FLOUR SALES BY AMOUNT OF ANNUAL OUTPUT AND 
SALES AGENCY, 69 COMPANIES (Annual Sales in Sacks) 


Home 

office 
% ‘ 
3,200,000 and over .... 3 38 42 
1,600,000 to 3,199,999 . ;. ‘ 50 29 
800,000 to 1,599,999 . Tk . 16 18 
100,000 to 799,999 .... . . 41 9 
200,000 to 399,999 . ‘ ‘ 45 12 
100,000 to 199,999 . . 46 33 
99,999 and under .... ‘ : 70 14 
ea: eae Veetsovisee, Se 27 


Salesmen 
a 


-Sold through— ——_—_——— 
All selling 
« uc expenses 
18 2 100 $.100 
12 9 100 .110 
35 1 100 098 


Brokers Branches Total 
a p= pu 


less 
50 than .5 100 .092 
38 5 100 .163 
21 es 100 -104 
16 as 100 .100 
25 4 100 -104 


was established, find that they have 
committed themselves for a substan- 
tial part of their total base and have 
little left for other customers in the 
area. 

Old licenses which were in effect 
on Oct. 1 have no standing, except 
that they may be added to the mill- 
er’s general license base. Old licenses 
issued to nonmilling exporters are 
simply wiped out and cannot be 
passed back to a miller to add to the 
latter’s base. This will make con- 
siderable difference, too, because the 
maritime strike delayed production 
on many licenses that were issued in 
the third quarter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
A. R. COLEMAN OF HUBBARD 


Mankato, Minn.—A. R. Coleman, 
40, sales manager of the flour division 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, died suddenly the evening of 
Nov. 15 as the result of a heart at- 
tack. 

He experienced a seizure early that 
morning, shortly after his return from 
an eastern business trip. He was 
taken to a hospital and hope was 
held for his recovery, but a second 
attack that evening was immediately 
fatal. 

Mr. Coleman entered the flour busi- 
ness in 1933 with the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. of Wichita, Kansas, a division 
of General Mills, Inc., and was as- 
signed to the eastern Kansas terri- 
tory. Later he was transferred to 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills with headquarters at Oklahoma 
City, directing sales in eastern Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas. 

He resigned his connection with 
General Mills to become associated 
with the Kansas Milling Co. of Wich- 
ita, moving east to take charge of 
sales at the company’s Marion, Ohio, 
unit. After several years at Marion, 
Mr. Coleman moved back to Salina, 
Kansas, as sales manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills. When the Weber 
mill at Salina burned on July 28, 
1945, he left to accept the position of 
sales manager with Hubbard Milling 
Co. at Mankato. 

Mr. Coleman was born at Fort 
Smith, Ark., Aug. 16, 1906. He mar- 
ried Bess Crawford of Fort Smith 
and she survives, with one son, David. 
His father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. K. Coleman of Fort Smith, also 
survive. 

The body was taken to Fort Smith 
for burial. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION PLANNED 
DESPITE HOTEL STRIKE 
Plans for the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 
to be held in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., are nearing comple- 
tion, despite the fact that the hotel 
is closed by a strike at this time. The 
convention is scheduled for Jan. 12- 
14, and it is believed that the strike 
will be settled by that time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL TEA SALES 
REPORTED UP 46.38% 


Sales of National Tea Co. in the 
four weeks ended Nov. 2 rose 46.38% 
to $13,345,390 from $9,116,430 in the 
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parallel month of 1945, the company 
has reported. In the year to date, 
sales rose to $126,119,000, compared 
with $86,127,145 in the corresponding 
period of last year, an increase of 
46.43%. The number of stores in op- 
eration declined to 704 from 768 in 
the preceding year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dislocations Cited 
in Export Order; 
Bakers Concerned 


Washington, D. C. — Representa- 
tives of exporting millers have pro- 
tested to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over dislocations 
which are apparent in the function- 
ing of the export market under 
amended WFO 144. These disloca- 
tions focus around the charge-back 
of flour shipped under specific license 
to the general license allocation and 
in a number of instances it is report- 
ed that mills do not have historical 
basis for the formerly specifically li- 
censed flour. Consequently, this flour 
must be charged against domestic 
quotas. 

USDA officials say that so far re- 
ports of this condition are spotty and 
evidence so far presented does not 
warrant any radical change in WFO 
144. 

Bakers have exhibited concern over 
domestic flour supplies, fearing that 
the recent amendment to WFO 144 
will attract mills into the export 
field at the expense of domestic busi- 
ness. That many mills would sac- 
rifice domestic distribution partic- 
ularly in the bakery field, to gain 
temporary advantage in an export 
market is doubted in milling circles. 

However, further baking industry 
concern over continuing high prices 
for flour appear to be justified as ex- 
port flour prices are reported at lev- 
els substantially over domestic busi- 
ness and there may be a tendency 
for these levels to draw together 
near the upper bracket. Government 
foreign experts say that foreign de- 
mand will probably continue brisk all 
through 1947 for all types of Amer- 
ican grains and grain _ products, 
seemingly assuring a steady market 
for American flour exports. 











GETS INSTITUTE POST — Howaré 
P. Claussen, vice president and direc- 
tor of the cotton department of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, has been 
elected a vice president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. 
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Asks End of Controls 


(Continued from page 9) 


Exporters do not have a base period 
quota and if they are to participate 
in any export business they will have 
to find mills which are prepared to 
sell flour for export through them. 

Mills which find the basic period 
creating a condition of hardship may 
apply for relief to the order ad- 
ministrator. 

Mills which sold flour through ex- 
porters where license records do not 
show the mill as the exporter will be 
able to use this experience in cal- 
culating their base period rate where 
hey can ascertain that the flour 
sold through an exporter actually 
moved into export channels. USDA 
officials say that they will issue a 
formal interpretation covering this 
condition shortly. 

Another unforeseen twist arising 
from the issuance of the new export 
procedure is that mills which had 
fiour afloat under specific license 
in this quarter and did not have basic 
historical experience as flour export- 
ers technically find themselves com- 
pelled to charge these export sales 
against their domestic grind. This 
condition is felt to be an unforseen 
and undesirable penalty against 
these mills and it is confidently ex- 
pected that on a hardship appeal 
under the order that relief will be 
granted these mills who are caught 
in this retroactive penalty. 

To relieve mills of the difficulties 
arising from the maritime strike, 
deliveries against the December do- 
mestic quotas are authorized. 

The text of the MNF letter to 
government officials asking the re- 
moval of the remaining restrictions 
under WFO 144 follows: 

Nov. 15, 1946. 








The Honorable 

The Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In behalf of the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States, 
I wish to present to you, as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet sub-committee 
dealing with food problems, the de- 
sire of this industry that the limita- 
tion of 85% on the production of 
wheat flour for domestic distribu- 
tion and the existing limitations on 
the export of wheat flour be termi- 
nated immediately. 

While we recognize the necessity 
of meeting world food requirements 
in the form of wheat flour to the 
greatest possible extent, we do not 
believe that these existing restric- 
tions are required to achieve that 
end. We believe also that the limi- 
tation on domestic distribution places 
an unnecessary restriction upon the 
flour milling industry and upon do- 
mestic consumers of this basic food. 

The supply of bread grains in this 
country is ample to meet the gov- 
ernment’s export goal of 400,000,000 
bus of all grains and grain products, 
meet fully domestic requirements, and 
still have an adequate carry-over at 
the end of the crop year. While it 
is a fact that world requirements 
exceed world supply, this is not an 
entirely new situation and this coun- 
try cannot be expected to fill all 
these requirements. 

There is in our opinion no danger 
of an excessive drain on our own 
supplies if controls are eliminated 
because even under the most favor- 
able conditions our physical export 
facilities permit an exportation at 
maximum of 1,000,000 tons of grain 
and grain products per month or 12,- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER , 


The Stock Market Picture 


The general trend of baking, milling and allied stocks on the New York 
markets again was downward last week, reflecting the movement of the 
majority of industrials for the period. Moderate upturns were experienced 
at times in practically all of the issues and a few of them finished with small 
to fair sized net gains. These included Corn Products, up 2 points, Cream 
of Wheat, up 34, National Biscuit, pfd, up 1, Ward Baking, pfd, up %, and 


000,000 tons per annum. This latter 
is equivalent to approximately 445,- 
000,000 bus, or only slightly more 
than the government’s export goal. 
Domestic transportation difficulties 
also are such that it would be out 
of the question to ship an excessive 
amount of grain and grain products 
to ports for export. 

When the restrictions on domestic 
distribution and export of flour were 
imposed, we were faced with an ac- 
tual shortage of grain supplies in 
this country. Under these conditions, 
everyone was willing to accept re- 
strictions in order to share the avail- 
able supply. Current supplies are 
sufficient to permit us to export all 
we can physically export and still 
meet domestic requirements fully. 

Under these conditions, it is un- 
reasonable to continue to restrict do- 
mestic consumers. We also believe 
that the export controls are unnec- 
essary and do not contribute to the 
government’s export goal. 

Therefore, we respectfully request 
that you reconsider these controls 
in the light of present conditions, 
and take action to terminate them 
immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President. 





| WFO 144, Amendment 20 








TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 


CHAPTER XI—PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


(War Food Distribution Orders) 


(War Food Order No. 144, Amendment 20) 
Part 1468—Grain 


USE OF WHEAT BY MILLERS 


War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F. R. 6750, 7332, 7563, 7738, 7999, 8214, 
9551, 10819, 12522), is further amended as 
follows: 

1. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (a) (20) the following new para- 
graphs: 

(21) “General license export country” 
means any one of the following countries: 

NORTH AMERICA—Greenland, Iceland, 
Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, Mi- 
quelon and St. Pierre, Mexico, Guatemala, 
British Honduras, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Republic of Panama, 
Bermuda, Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad and To- 
bago, Netherlands West Indies, French 
West Indies. 

SOUTH AMERICA—Colombia, Venezuela, 
British Guiana, Surinam (Netherlands Gui- 
ana), French Guiana, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Falkland Islands. 

AFRICA—Western French Africa (Cam- 
eroon, French Equatorial Africa, French 
West Africa), Western British Africa (Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, St. Helena and Dependen- 
cies, Cambia and Sierra Leone), Liberia, 
Belgian Congo. 

NETHERLANDS INDIES. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

(22 “General license export base’’ means 
a quantity of flour equal to one fourth of 
all flour produced and exported to the 
Philippine Islands during 1938, 1939, 1940 
and 1941, plus all flour produced and ex- 
ported during 1945 to all other general li- 
cense export countries. 

(23) “Average daily grind’ means the 
total grind for any consecutive 90-day pe- 
riod (including Sundays and holidays) from 
Jan. 1, 1945, to the last day of the pre- 
ceding calendar quarter, divided by 90. 
In the case of a person who did not oper- 
ate for a consecutive 90-day period, “aver- 
age daily grind’’ means a figure established 


upon application to the Order Admin- 
istrator. 
2. By deleting paragraph (d) and in- 


serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(d) Use of wheat by millers. 

(1) Except for export purposes or for 
delivery to the Commodity Credit Corp., 
no miller shall, during any calendar month, 
produce flour in excess of 85% of the 
following amounts: the average monthly 
quantity of flour distributed by such miller 
for domestic use or consumption during 
1945, plus the average monthly quantity 
of flour delivered by such miller to the 
United States Army during 1945, generally 
known and referred to as “Green Dot 
Flour’: Provided, however, that during the 
period from Sept. 1, 1946, to Dec. 31, 1946, 
both inclusive, any miller may produce 
flour for domestic use or consumption in a 
quantity not in excess of four times the 
monthly quantity of flour which may be 
produced under the provisions of this 
paragraph (d) (1). 

(2) No miller shall, during the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1946, use wheat in the 
manufacture of flour for export to general 


Standard Brands, up 14. 
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Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


NE I 0 a ore sa Vip 6:8'6:8 5. 8-489: .0:8 WO 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
BY ED GIS. voi cece eres ccesess 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. ................ 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 
SE OD, ob 6-0 54-6004 0nceweses 


General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 


eee eee ee ee 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York..... 
I NS ari ke Gid 98-0660 46-6 02-88 db HOS 
Bees Se De GRO PPB. «x. cic ccscvcces 
National Biscuit Co. ..............e.08- 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 
I oo 65:86:56.6. 006 5 6006503 beds 
IONS faci o'466 36.8.4: 0:4 CO eee ENE G OES 
By SUE BMG wi cece ececeenes 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ............-...65 
Gpme GROW Ge. occ cc ccc cece ccccccwes 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .......... 
Standard Brands, Inc. .............+-++:. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............+-- 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
Wark Makimm Oe. 2... cece scccccscccccnes 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


Bid Asked 


1946 1946 Close Close 

High Low Nov. 9 Nov. 16 
00 39 291%, 32% 32% 
eee 401% 26% 37% 37% 
ai ee 556% 6% 5% 
a. 15% 1634 15% 
oe 22 125% 19% 19 
ves 584 6734 6934, 
ites 35% 28 28% 29% 
‘ers 14% 10% 115% 1y4, 
ee 56% 39% 464% 45 
sou 5 42 50 491% 
ac. ae 12834 131 131 
coos Ce 114 bibles 120 
Sal 475% 3814 40 40 
ene V7 54 565 5514 
.... 110% 100 104 104 
Pert 37% 25% 29 284% 
---. 205% 190 189 190 
aed 40 29% 31% 31 
<0 ae 2% Kai's 12% 
ees 35% 29% 33 31% 
meth 3856 30 3634 34 
ote. 901%, 97 97 
Saar 112% 103% 107 106 
Saas 55 3514 38 38% 
eave 56% 424, 46 4354 
“o> «= ORM 3314 444, 434% 
Sis See 44%, 1% 6% 
os | 11% 17 16%4 
‘sip | SOU 100 105% * 106 


Bid Asked 
1055 108 
. 110% 111% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd..... 
Standard Brands, Inc., Pfd.. 





Continental Baking Co., Pfd... 104 107% 
General Baking Co., Pfd....... 180 3=—:185 
license export countries in excess of the 
following quantity: 

(i) A quantity of wheat necessary to 


produce 25% of his general license export 
base, or two times his average daily grind, 


or the quantity of wheat necessary to 
produce one carload lot of flour, which- 
ever is the greatest; plus 

Gi) all wheat authorized for use in 
the manufacture of flour for domestic 


consumption but not distributed for do- 
mestic use; plus 

(iii) all wheat used in the manufacture 
of flour under any export license issued 
for export to a_ general license export 
country prior to Oct. 1, 1946, and valid 
on that date. 

(3) No miller shall, during any cal- 
endar quarter in 1947 or thereafter, use 
wheat in the manufacture of flour for ex- 
port to general license export countries 
in excess of the quantity determined by 
the Administrator. 

This amendment shall become effective at 
12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Nov. 13, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, lia- 
bilities incurred, or appeals taken, prior 
to said date, under War Food Order No. 
144, as amended, all provisions of said 
order shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action or other proceedings, 
with respect to any such. violation, right, 
liability or appeal. 

(E. O. 9280, Dec. 5, 1942, 7 F. R. 10179; 
E.O. 9577, June 29, 1945, 10 F.R. 8087; 
Sec. 2 (a), 54 Stat. 676, as amended, 50 
U. S.C. War App. Sup. 1152 (a) ) 

Issued this 12th day of November, 1946. 

CLINTQN P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. J. PETERSEN, VETERAN 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR, DIES 


Chicago, Ill.—vVictor J. Petersen, 
for many years one of the country’s 
leading flour distributors, died Nov. 
17. He was 76 years of age. 

Mr. Petersen was one of the foun- 
ders of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, now known as the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 
He served two terms as president in 
the early years of. the organization. 
He was always interested in the wel- 
fare of the flour distributor, and 
sponsored a number of national pro- 
grams to improve the status of this 
branch of the industry. 

He was for many years an active 
member of the Chicago Flour Club, 
and served as its president for several 
terms. He had been an honorary 





member of the organization since his 
retirement about six years ago. 

Mr. Petersen served in the Chicago 
office of the War Food Administra- 
tion during World War I. 

Mr. Petersen was born in Lowden, 
Iowa, on May 6, 1870, and came to 
Chicago in his early youth. His fa- 
ther formed the firm of Petersen 
Bros. & Co., which did a large flour 
export business for many years. The 
son attended Northwestern Univer- 
sity, where he studied law, but upon 
graduation at the age of 19 he was 
too young to be admitted to the bar. 
He thereupon joined his father’s flour 
company and continued to be active 
in the flour trade until his retirement. 

Surviving are his widow and two 
sons. Funeral services were conduct- 
ed Nov. 19. 


FLOUR EXPORT REPORTING 
FORMS TO BE REQUIRED 


Washington, D. C.—While amend- 
ment 20 to WFO 144 is silent as to 
any requirement of a monthly report 
of mills doing business on the gen- 
eral license plan, The Flour Millers 
Export Association advises its, mem- 
bers that C. C. Farrington of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has compiled and will short- 
ly announce the form and substance 
of a report to be filed monthly cov- 
ering information by the department 
such as a mill’s total production of 
flour, domestic! distribution, unli- 
censed and allocated exports. It will 
be recalled that at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the exporters association, it 
was suggested that mills would be re- 
quired to file such a monthly sum- 
mary. The first report will cover Oc- 
tober. Announcement of the general 
license export plan prior to Budget 
Bureau approval of the necessary 
forms accounts for the WFO 144 
amendment not mentioning the form 
requirement, it is explained. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Export interest still domi- 
nates flour markets, while domestic trade 
has remained dull. Announcement of the 
revised Latin American export procedure 
brought a substantial boost in foreign 
bookings to that area and the Philippines, 
but production restrictions still keep a 
curb on export trade and most sellers 
have been unable to supply anywhere near 
the volume of business they could have 
otherwise booked. 


Sales of southwestern mills in the past 
week averaged around 72% of capacity, 
compared with 110% in the preceding 
period and 69% a year ago. The export 


week was 
figures, but 
business total 


consummated late last 
reflected in the 
fourth of the 
foreign field. 

bakers were not much in- 
forward commitments and 
seemed generally bearish on_ prices’ in 
spite of wheat strength and millfeed de- 
clines. One larger baker was inquiring 
for flour, but apparently made no pur- 
chases. Trade was composed of small lots 
scattered in all areas. An exception to 
the general dullness prevailed in the Okla- 
homa region, where apparently’ the old 
OPA price ceiling squeeze had curbed bak- 
ery bookings for so long that there is 


trade 
not fully 
about one 
was in the 
Domestically, 
terested in 


still a good interest in November-Decem- 
ber bookings. 

Family flour trade was slow in most 
cases and, with prices tending upward, 
buyers’ and. sellers’, ideas grew farther 


apart. Long retail margins continue to be 
the rule, and with the pipelines now 
filled, fresh consumer buying probably will 


be required to step up mill sales. 

The shift in export control from the 
shipper to the production of flour brought 
some upsetting factors into export trade 
which tended to delay wide open selling 
to the general license area. The export 


jobber being deprived of any benefit of a 


1945 history created considerable hardship 
and also penalized mills which sold that 
way ih 1945. In addition, there were 


many instances where the miller’s general 
license base proved to be smaller than the 
amount of licenses he normally would re- 
However, liberal bookings were made 


celve, 

to nearly all Latin America and the Philip- 
pines. Cuban business was light because 
of the Cuban subsidy situation. 

The next problem will be to get the 
transportation facilities, both inland and 
ocean, to permit the full production of 
export flour contemplated in the order. 


A survey of 22 Kansas mills shows 400,000 
sacks of export booked for November ship- 






ment and boxcars scarce as diamonds. 
Steamship space to many destinations is 
tight, too, and in some cases is com- 
pletely booked to Jan. 1. 

Export prices continue very strong and 
show a wide range, with straights around 
§.45@ 7 bulk, Kansas City and cut-offs 





These quotations have gained 


80c in the past 10 days. Clears 
advanced about 25c during the week on 
export expectations, but the new _pro- 
duction base may prove more restrictive 
on clears than the old system of specific 


licenses with no production quotas. 

Soft wheat flour domestic trade was 
slow, with cracker bakers shying away from 
present price levels and family trade slow. 

Boxcars continue to be the plague of 
the milling industry and more mills are 
losing running time each week. The situ- 
ation has steadily deteriorated and probably 
will grow worse from here on. Mills at 
Kansas City ran at a rate of 99% of ca- 
pacity in the past week, compared with 
105% in the preceding period and 87% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 16, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery standard pat- 
ents $5.35@5.60, straights $5.25@5.50, es- 
tablished brands family flours $5.65@5.90, 
family patents $5.45@5.60; high protein first 
clear $4.80@5.15, second $4.65@4.70, low 
protein, first $4.75@5.10, second $3.95@4.15, 
soft wheat bakery straights $5.20@5.40, 
patents $5.45@5.65. 

Nine mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 6 quiet, 2 slow, 1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week ranged 
from 50 to 90% and averaged 60%, com- 
pared with 40% a week ago and 62% a 
year ago. Approximately 90% of bookings 
went to the bakers, with some fairly large 
individual bakery sales. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 100% and averaged 88%, com- 





pared with 83% a week ago and 82% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 1l0c 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb cottons, Nov. 16: carlots, 
family short patent $5.55@5.95, standard 
short patent $5.35@5.75; truck lots, fam- 
ily short patent $5.85@6.25, standard short 
patent $5.65@6.05; bakers,. carlots, unen- 
riched, short patent $5.60@5.70, standard 
$5.50@5.60, straight grade $5.40@5.50; bak- 


ers, truck lots, standard patent’ $5.95 @6.05, 
standard $5.85@5.95, straight grade $5.75 
@ 5.85. . 

Omaha: continue light with 
a mixture of bakery and family trade as 
buyers. The slack in selling is expected 
to continue through the end of the month 


Flour sales 





as millers have booked all the flour they 
can produce, Inquiry for export shows a 
considerable improvement. The majority 
of export shipments from this area are 
forwarded to Gulf ports for shipment to 
South American countries. Domestic books 
remained light. Boxcar shortages continue 
to darken the shipping problem as well as 
the continued shortage of cotton bags. Pro- 
duction remains constant and on a full- 
time basis. Millers say they are preparing 
for continued heavy business and have ex- 
pressed hope that the restrictions that re- 
main will soon be taken off the milling in- 
dustry. Prices varied little from last week. 

Wichita: Mills last week operated from 
four to six days, for an over-all average 
of five days. Operations, curtailed by the 
boxcar shortage, were at about 70% of ca- 
pacity. Boxcars are scarcer than ever and 
mills have resorted to carlot buying of 
wheat to obtain cars for the shipment of 
flour. Domestic and export sales were low, 
all sales ranging from 20 to 35%, with the 
exception of one mill, which reported do- 
mestic business at 150%. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 14, 100-lb cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $5.95, short patent bak- 
ers $5.60, clears $4.75 bulk. 

Hutchinson: New flour business has been 
restricted almost wholly to small lots to 
the family trade. Export inquiry has 
been fairly brisk but little has been sold. 
In most quarters the domestic allotment 
has been sold for the remainder of the 
year so prospects are for few and small 
bakery bookings in the next six weeks. 
Directions have been greater than could 
be filled, due to the boxcar shortage. Op- 
erations have been curtailed. 

Salina: The demand for flour has been 
active with prices considerably higher due 
to advancing wheat costs and declining 


feed prices. Shipping directions are too 
good in comparison with suitable equip- 
ment in which to load flour. Production 


has been curtailed on account of the tight 
boxcar situation. 

Texas: Considerable sales for export un- 
der the new setup; the mills complain of 
their inability to make such sales for 
January-February pending issuance of gov- 
ernment regtlations covering that period. 
Domestic sales are light, possibly 20 or 25% 
of capacity, about equally divided between 
family and bakers flour. Sales to PMA 
are also light, as prices are unsatisfactory. 
Domestic outlet for clears continues lim- 
ited and accumulated stocks little reduced. 


Running time continues at full capacity 
and shipments are not yet impeded by 
lack of boxcars, though the car situation 


is tightening. Prices are about unchanged 
except on bakers flour which is about 10c 
sack higher. Quotations Nov. 16, 100’s. en- 
riched: family flour, extra high patent 
$5.95@6.05, high patent $5.70@5.81; stand- 
ard bakers $5.60@5.70, clears, nominal $5.25, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Inquéry for flour turned brisk 
the latter part of the week, but mills were 
able to accept only a limited percentage 
of the business offered them. The PMA 
was in the market for round lots, and some 


of the large bakers were showing more 
interest than usual. And the rank and 
file of the smaller independents wanted 


more flour than the mills could offer them. 


Family trade buyers, however, were less 
active. 
Millers, naturally, are disappointed that 


- 


limitation on domestic business 


the 85% 
still holds, although they are permitted 
to ship more to the trade because the 
maritime strike has delayed export ship- 
ments. 

It is understood that heavy sales were 
made to Brazil last week. License re- 
strictions have been lifted to South Africa 
and the Belgian Congo, but millers say 
buyers there are not interested in Ameri- 
ean offerings. Fairly heavy bookings are 
reported to Latin American markets, but 
shipments to these countries are limited 
to 25% of last year’s for the quarter end- 
ing Dec. 31. 

Allotment announcements for European 
countries have been expected daily for the 
last week, but have not yet been received. 
It is reported unofficially, however, that 
Great Britain will get around 165,000 long 
tons. Current reports are that China is 
ready to buy large quantities of clears and 
low grades, which might strengthen the 
domestic market on these grades. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes closes 
Nov. 30, and grain shippers and millers 
are required to bill out and have in transit 
their eastbound shipments via the lakes 
by Nov. 20. This has led to an unusually 
heavy demand upon the railroads for box- 
cars, with not enough of the latter to go 
around. Unless there is an early improve- 
ment in the supply of boxcars, a gradual 
reduction in mill running time seems un- 
avoidable. 

Quotations Nov. 18: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.65, short patent $5.70@5.75, 
high gluten $6.10, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.25, first clear $5.40 
@5.45, second clear $4.40@4.50, whole wheat 
$5.60@5.65, all prices in sacks. 

Spring wheat flour sales for the week 
totaled 81% of capacity, compared with 
74% a week earlier, and 75% a year ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues in- 
active. Bakers are not showing much in- 
terest and current business consists only 
of scattered and small replacement orders. 
Some mills are out of the market, due to 
85% production restrictions, and others 
are reluctant to accept very much _ busi- 
ness. Many bakers also are still backing 
away from current prices. Family flour 
is also inactive. 
their nearby requirements pretty well cov- 


ered, and are not taking on more sup- 
plies for the present. Deliveries continue 
brisk. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring top patent 


$5.61@5.91, standard patent $5.51@5.74, first 
clear $5.10@5.39, family flour $6.15@6.20; 
hard winter short patent $5.35@5.72, 95% 
patent $5.25@5.62, first clear $5@5.02; soft 
winter short patent $5.90@6.20, standard 
patent $5@6, first clear $4.30@5.15. 


St. Louis: Mills are not looking for new 
business. However, actual needs are be- 
ing taken care of for the regular trade. 
A heavy backlog of orders exists, due to 
many outside factors which have to be 
taken care of. The baking trade is pretty 
well booked up for the next 60 days, there- 
fore is not showing much interest. The 
family trade is holding off. New bookings 
are rather light. There is a good demand 
for export flour from South America. The 
demand for high protein clears is good 
at about straight prices. Jobbers are find- 
ing new contracts few and far between. 
Most of the bakers are booked up to take 
care of their wants for the next month 


or so. Others are only buying for present 
requirements. The trade is looking for 
lower prices. Kansas mills are offering 


more freely, while the spring wheat mills 
are slow to offer. Delivery instructions 
are good. Flour prices are 10@15c higher. 

Central states mills are not pressing 
flour sales in the face of advancing wheat 
prices and lower priced feed. Trade is 
not showing much interest in making fur- 
ther commitments as they are looking for 
lower prices. 

Quotations 


Nov. 16, in 100-lb cottons: 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 


Sorte TAMU © ci ese cs ccveever $6.15@6.20 
Spring high gluten ............ 5.61@5.91 
Spring standard ...........+4+- 5.51@5.74 
Spring first clear '........sceess 5.10@5.39 
Hard winter family ............ ote 

Hard winter high gluten ...... 5.35@5.72 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.25@5.62 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.00@5.02 
Soft winter family ............ @ 


5.90@ 6-20 
5.00@6.00 
4.30@5.15 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye DOU, WHS ciscccvssicrtivs 6.75 @7.05 
Rye flour, GOPK ..iccccevvcccess 4.94@6.10 
Durum, gran., bulk ......... ave 5.29@5.39 
New York 
Spring family .....ccsccccccees $6.42@6.50 
Spring high gluten ........... 6.45 @6.60 
Spring standard ........-.s+e6. 5.90@6.14 
Spring first clear ......ssecees 5.60@5.80 
Hard winter high gluten ...... @ 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family ...... pedeece cue eee 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Family patent ..... $...@... $...@... 
Soft winter straight ...@... ee JS 
Bakery grades ..... — ie ee: oe 
ee MOC ER TTT EE, Ae 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


5.70 @5.92 
5.60 @5.70 
s0e@- oe. 
5.55 @5.85 
606@P ses 
7.00@7.15 
«++ @5.69 


tSecondhand cottons, 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City . St. Louis Buffalo 
S..- WRSe ict O vce Fire. $...@6.42 
..@6.10 er ok 00 UP ‘nee «+. @6.30 
5.60@ 5.65 cave veyc +0 Pe: -»-@5.80 
5.40@5.45 eek eee ee), eee -++@5.50 
-+-@... 5.65@5.90 ---@6.15 ++. @6.42 
--@... 5.35@5.60 «+ -@5.55 -»-@6.30 
-@... 5.25@5.50 @5.40 ...@5.80 
-@... 4.80@5.15 ...@5.05 --@5.50 
-@... ee Fee, --@6.25 
-@... 5.45@5.65 @5.50 --@5.90 
-@... 5.20@5.40 @5.65 --@5.50 
Pe — A @5.25 --@5.20 
6.40@6.50 eee wore @6.96 «»@7.15 
5.80@5.90 vont oss @4.96 --@6.50 
5.25@5.30 ee. Per ---@5.61 «+» @5.63 
Phila. osto Cleveland Atlanta 
$6.40@6.70 $6.55@6.82 $...@... $...@... 
6.05@6.15 6.20@6.40 5.90@6.00 6.80@6.90 
5.95@6.05 5.90@6.05 5.50@5.60 6.20@6.40 
5.60@5.75 5.60@5.75 5.10@5.20 6.15@6.25 
5.60@5.70 oo oD wee Peevy eri rr. Ree 
5.40@5.60 5.47@5.51 5.10@5.20 5.80@6.00 
ee A --+@... 4.70@4.80 5.06@5.26 
COO be § 6b cee -++@... 6.25@6.85 
---@... 5.61@5.65 6.20@6.30 5.91@6.01 
5.35@5.55 5.51@5.55 5.20@5.30 5.53@5.64 
-@ ... 5.41@5.45 4.70@4.80 5.06@5.26 
7.10@7.25 «+-@... 7.10@7.25 7.60@7.70 
a weer obs @ ees vy se ee 5% 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.63 ...@... 
Ontario soft winters$ ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.55 ...@... 


798-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 


Jobbers in the main have ~ 
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hard winter wheat bakery standard $5.40, 
short patent $5.55, family patent $6.15, 
high protein clears $5.05, low protein $4.65; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.20, short 


patent $5.50, family patent $6.35, straight 
$5.65, clears $5.25. 
Toledo: The 85% limitation on grinding 


for domestic markets has served to drive 
some mills into export business to fore- 
stall closing down. Car shortage con 
tinues acute. Larger buyers have been 
well booked ahead, and others are buying 
from hand-t6-mouth during this period of 
transition to more normal conditions and 
millers have not been pressing sales. Locai 
wheat is in scant movement. 


Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers report 
very little flour selling at present prices, 
and if it were not for the completing of 
some old contracts there would be very 
little to do. 

Bakers are complaining that bread anid 
roll business is off 20%. Sweet goods still 
are very good, now that there is more 
shortening, but many bakers are experi 
encing a shortage of sugar and do not 
know what they will do for sugar in De- 
cember. 

Mills are complaining bitterly about the 
shortage of cars and consequently ship- 
ments are being delayed. Clears have 
tightened up some and export demand has 
been very good, 

National family flour brands 
denced on all grocers’ shelves 
demand has not improved. 

Semolina flour can be had but onl 
limited quantities, Durum granular o 
durum flour is quoted at $5.60 bulk. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring high gluten 
$5.90@6, short patent $5.60@5.70, standariuJ 
patent $5.50@5.60, first clear $5.10@5.2( 
hard winter short patent $5.30@5.40, stan - 
ard patent $5.10@5.20, first clear $4.70« 
4.80; soft winter high ratio $6.20@6.3), 
straight $5.20@5.30, clear $4.70@4.80; ail 
packed in 100-lb new cottons. 


EASTERN STATES 


Flour sales are light as the 
trade is well booked dhead. Mills are 
crowded with shipping directions. The 
boxcar shortage continues very seriou 
As a result some mills are shipping b 
motor common carriers. Flour inventories 
are very low, due to the 85% restriction 
on grind for domestic use. Sales of fami! 
flour are below normal for this time o 
year. Spring clears are in good demand, 
with prices firm, 

Quotations Nov. 16, cottons, f.o.b. Bui- 
falo: spring family $6.42, high gluten $6.3», 
standard $5.80, first clear $5.50; hard win- 
ter family $6.42, high gluten $6.30, stand- 
ard $5.80, first clear $5.50; soft winter fam- 
ily $6.25, short patent $5.90, straight $5.50, 
first clear $5.20. 


New York: Domestic flour business is 
light since mills have nothing to offer 
until February. The buying trade di 
fers in its reactions, with the large bak- 
ers eager to purchase yet attempting to 
dicker on price, and medium-sized bakers 
standing back with sufficient flour to carr) 
them, generally until the first of the year. 
Most representatives have only nearby flour 
for distress relief and since the outcome on 
prices is so uncertain, they are not ur; 
ing buyers to cover on the February basis. 

On export, the business is heavy. Re- 
moval of license restrictions has broug)it 
many more firms from other lines into the 
field and no previous experience in tle 
flour business is necessary for firms to at- 
tempt to purchase in sizeable volume, These 
inquiries, bruited about the trade, give 
the impression of immense dealings but, 
in spite of the ignorance of many of these 
people of the commodity, substantial salvs 
are made. 

Domestically, high glutens are practically 
out of the market and only a few sales 
of southwesterns are reported. Clears are 
firm, and not in demand but with fair 
offerings. Cake flours are tight with Penn- 
sylvanias and Pacific coasts below middie 
westerns. Flours from the West are co! 
ing in sparingly and it is indicated thit 
with the maritime strike settled on that 
coast they will be tighter as mills make up 
the export business they have been unable 
to transact. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring family flour 
$6.42@6.50, high glutens $6.45@6.60, stan:- 
ard patents $5.90@6.14, clears $5.60@5.8"; 
southwestern standard patents $5.70@5.°2, 
clears, low protein $5.12@5.30, higher pr»- 
tein $5.60@5.70, soft winter straights $5.55 
@5.85. : 


Boston: Domestic flour trade continu:s 
slow in the Boston market. Shipmenis 
are comparatively light with the buying 
trade seemingly content with their recent- 
ly adopted wait-and-watch policy. Mills 
are hesitant about accepting long term 
commitments at new price concessions wh''e 
the current uncertainties in the cash whet 
situation continue. Some millers are offc"- 
ing supplies at slightly lower prices, bit 
the volume is quite limited and only tr 
deferred shipment. This procedure is re- 
garded by buyers as in the nature of a 
“feeler.’”” The bakers’ interest is again con- 
fined to prompt shipment business on'y, 
with action in these lines limited to minor 
commitments. The widely heralded es'i- 
mates of distress regarding the bakers’ i'- 
ventory position appear to be unfounded 
in most instances. There has been 10 
change in their cautious buying policy «e- 
spite the moderately increasing supplies of 
shortening which had been supposed to ve 
a large factor in their operations. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring family $6.55 7 
6.82, high gluten $6.20@6.40, standards $5.90 
@4.06, first clears $5.60@5.75, short pat- 
ents ‘$6@6.20; hard winter short patents 
$5.60@5.75, standards $5.47@5.51; soft win- 
ter short patents $5.61@5.65, straights 
$5.51@5.55, first clears $5.41@5.45. 


Philadelphia: Unable to break out of its 
recent lethargy, the local flour market con- 
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tinues with dullness its principal charac- 
teristic. P 

Larger bakers remain pretty much on 
the sidelines in view of the stocks they 
now have on hand, but smaller bakers, 
whose supplies are in the dwindling stage, 
are eagerly watching for development of 
the true downward price trend many be- 
lieve will unfold soon. 

Prices did go into a slight recession, 
but strengthened again by the weekend 
and spring grades, as a whole, were slight- 
ly above the levels - prevailing a week 
earlier. 

Because of the continued 85% quota reg- 
ulations, mills are sold out for varying 
periods, hence very little flour is available 
for immediate delivery. However, the de- 
cision to allow deliveries now against De- 
cember quotas was generally considered a 
small step in the right direction and one 
likely to help out the small baker. 

The delivery situation’ is a source of 
concern in some quarters because of the 
shortage of boxcars to move flour from 
mills. Heavy consumers have, of course, 
set up delivery programs which they feel 
will keep their supply ahead of current 
needs, but mill representatives are find- 
ing that some smaller operators are not 
altogether familiar with the situation and 
have been advising that no time be lost 
in issuing shipping instructions. 

Export business remains fairly active. 
Some of the activity, no doubt, was gen- 
erated by the dropping of requirements 
for licenses on sales to certain foreign 
countries. 

Quotations Nov. 16: soft winter stand- 
ard $5.35@5.55, hard winter standard $5.40 
5.60, short. patent $5.60@5.70; spring first 
clear $5.60@5.75, standard patent $5.95@ 
6.05, short patent $6.05@6.15, family $6.40 
@ 6.70. 


Pittsburgh: Every week it becomes more 
evident that bakers are in a far better 
position in the supply of flour than was 
anticipated by mills or their local repre- 
sentatives. There is only very limited in- 
terest in flour. This interest is restrict- 
ei to watching flour prices and hoping 
they will drop or else buying special types 
of flour for immediate needs, specifying 
prompt shipment. 

Retail family flour trade has brightened 
only a trifie and this does not cause job- 
bers to buy family flour in much volume. 
Flour prices are firm at last week’s quota- 
tions in a majority of cases. No pressure 
to sell is being exerted by mills, it is said, 
as they are sold ahead anyway. Notwith- 
standing the larger number of persons 
employable, bakers state it is still very 
difficult to get sufficient or capable help 
for retail bakeshops. Flour shipments are 
slow but few bakers or jobbers grumble 
on this score, knowing it is a national 
problem. 

Quotations Nov. 16, cottons: hard winter 
$5.30@5.48, medium patent $5.22 @5.53, 
short patent $5.40@5.58; spring wheat $5.65 
@5.86, medium patent $5.70@5.91, short 
patent $5.75@5.96; high gluten $5.70@5.91, 
first clear $5.65@5.69; family flour adver- 
tised brands $6.20@6.49; other brands $5.75 
@6; cake and pastry flour $5.15@6.25. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Flour business, with scattered 
exceptions, continues about the same in 
this section. Although some new sales are 
being made, they are chiefly limited to a 
car here and there. Bakers are showing 
an interest in buying for December ship- 
ment if they can get delivery. Some mills 
are said to be offering flour for March but, 
according to reports, bakers are bucking 
the market, not being able to make up 
their minds about future commitments. 

Family flour business is slowing down to 
dullness on cheaper grades, which are 
backing up in retail outlets, and can- 
cellations on shipments are beginning to 
come in from jobbers. At the same time, 
wholesalers are continuing to call for 
better grades and name brands of flour 
and are cutting down their stocks to the 
favorites in the territory they serve. In- 
terest is mostly for nearby shipment as 
they are hoping for a break in prices. 
Shipments are a shade better in some in- 
Stances but still are behind. 

Blenders continue well supplied for near 
future and show no interest in forward 
purchases. 

Family flour prices are about unchanged 
but bakery flour prices have advanced about 
10c on southwestern and around 20c on 
spring. 

Quotations Nov. 16: spring high gluten 
$6.80@6.90, standard $6.20@6.40, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter standard $5.80@ 
6, first clear $5.06@5.26; soft wheat family 
$6.25@6.85; short patent $5.65@5.75, bulk, 
or $5.91@6.01 in 100’s, straights $5.27@ 
5.38, bulk, or $5.53@5.64 in 100’s; cake 
flour extra fancy $6.50@6.60, short patent 
$6.40@6.50, medium $6.30@6.40; pastry flour 
$5.60@5.70; hard winter family flour $6.05 
© 6.55; rye flour, white $7.60@7.70. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Some selling pressure is begin- 
ning to develop on the domestic market 
as millers whose export orders cannot be 
filled due to the maritime strike endeavor 
to keep their plants running. Every avail- 
able bit of flour storage throughout the 
Pacific Northwest and Intermountain terri- 
tory is plugged with flour waiting to move 
against export commitments. The wheat 
market is firm to strong, and millers can- 
not cut prices very much without run- 
ning into deficit operations. Most mills 
are now running on a five-day week in- 
Stead of seven, and some are curtailed even 
further than this. Buyers are not anxious, 
and are buying for the most part on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. One miller, whose 
attitude is typical, stated this past week 
that he didn’t know from day to day 
what his quotations would be the following 
day. Prices Nov. 16: family patent $6.45, 
Soft winter $5.10, bakery $6.04, pastry $5.85. 
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Portland: Steamer service out of the 
Pacific Northwest will be resumed this 
week and this will have an important 
part in milling operations. Exports to 
the Philippines, Hawaii and South 
America, as well as in the intercoastal 
trade, will commence immediately, as mills 
have flour booked to ali of these points, 
in addition to California. Mills do not 
lack flour bookings as all points have been 
seeking flour, but conditions have been 
impossible of fulfillment, except by rail. 
Flour has piled up in mill warehouses, 
partly due to the rail problem, and partly 
due to shipping. Mills will now be con- 
fronted with the rail problem only, but this, 
too, is quite a factor in attempting to 
make deliveries. Mills have been buying 
wheat to get boxcars to move out flour. 
It is not a problem of sales, but of mak- 
ing deliveries on old contracts. 

Quotations Nov. 16: all Montana $6.12, 
high gluten $6.27, bluestem bakers $5.88, 
cake $6.55, pastry $5.20, pie $5.20, whole 
wheat 100% $5.47, graham $5.25, cracked 
wheat $5.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: There is no change in 
the spring wheat flour market. Export 
demand is insatiable but mills can book 
no more of this business than they have 
the capacity to produce. A large percent- 
age of their grindings is composed of 
flour for shipment to the United Kingdom. 
The Wheat Board is in control of exports 
and periodically advises mills of the coun- 
tries to which shipments may be made. 
At the moment mills are awaiting the 
December list before orders for countries 
other than the United Kingdom can _ be 
taken for that month. Domestic buyers 
are regularly supplied. Shortages in many 
ingredients curb bakery production. If this 
were not the case demand for flour from 
this quarter would be greater than it is, 
although it is now above normal. Ceilings 
exist in the domestic market and the 
export price of government regulation flour 
for shipment to the United Kingdom is also 
fixed. Quotations Nov. 16: top patent 
springs for domestic use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for exports, govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 Ibs, 
November-December shipment, Canadian At- 
lantic winter ports. 

Production of winter wheat flour is lim- 
ited by the scarcity of wheat. Offerings 
are inadequate for domestic buyers’ needs. 
The Wheat Board recently permitted a 
limited quantity to go for export to regu- 
lar markets and in any case the avail- 
able supply for this purpose was small. 
The price is at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions Oct. 16: standard grades $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.55 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cottons, 
Canadian seaboard, plus equalization fee of 
$4.85 bbl. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
light. Scarcity of western feed wheat in 
Ontario owing to transportation difficulties 
is causing farmers to use their winter 
wheat for feeding purposes. The ceiling is 
the price. Quotations Nov. 16: $1.12 bu, 
shipping points in Ontario, which is the 
equivalent of the ceiling. 


Winnipeg: It was difficult to confirm 
any export business in Canadian flour dur- 
ing the past week. Even odd lot business 
to the West Indies appeared nonexistent. 
Domestic trade, however, continued keen, 
and sales were on a good scale. Mills are 
operating to capacity, and stocks are mov- 
ing freely. Quotations Nov. 16: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.50 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second patents 
to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: While export trade out of 
this port continues limited by the amount 
of flour made available from Canadian 
mills and the few countries still on the 
official government-approved list, domestic 
demand has been the heaviest in some 
months. The domestic buying spree fol- 
lowed on the statement of the federal 
agriculture minister, a statement  inter- 
preted by many as an indication of pro- 
posed government policy. This remark was 
taken to indicate that shortly Canadians 
would see the price of flour upped $1.35 to 
$3.35 bbl, depending on whether the gov- 
ernment raised the domestic price of wheat 
to the level of the British price or the 
world price. At any rate the statement 
brought in a surge of buying and domestic 
sales were generally limited by the amount 
of flour released by the mills. Stocks here 
are down to the lowest point in some 
time. Dealers are doing their best to 
discourage any stocking up but their ad- 
vice has only been heeded to a limited 
extent. The large bakeries concentrating 
on the bread trade have not been heavy 
buyers since they know the amount of 
deterioration that can set in in flour, but 
the public is much worried about pos- 
sible bread price increases if the flour 
subsidy is removed. Official denials of 
contemplated price advances have had 
little effect. 

In the export field some action by the 
government in removing the ban on ship- 
ments to China is expected shortly, pos- 
sibly when the December export quotas 
are announced. Manila remains the chief 
outlet for Canadian shipments of flour 
but here the movement is limited by sup- 
plies from the mills and the trade there- 
fore is not heavy. 

In the domestic trade hard wheat flour 
prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations 


Nov. 16, cotton 98’s: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. On- 
tario cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is unchanged at $7.50. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 
te 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 














ANMMOND FLOUR BAGS 


Hh. 
rtuswmer Every Need 4 


Adequate strength is assured for 
shipping. 

2. They prevent insect infestation. 
Strictly sanitary. 

3. Attractive printing helps sell your 

brand. 


Write Today for Samples and Prices. 

















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 












STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


¥ 





HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

















MILLWRIGHTS AND WOOD WORKERS 
wanted. Write Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Box 2568, Kansas City, Mo., or phone Mr. 
Lawson, Norclay 4044. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL - TINNER, 
first class. Starting new shop in 1,300-cwt 
mill. Good opportunity for steady job. 
General Mills, Inc., Purity Oats Division, 
1201 Jackson St. N. E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn. 





A MIDWEST GRAIN AND MILLING COM- 
pany needs head bookkeeper and assistant 
office manager with milling or grain ex- 
perience. Give full information in first 
letter. Address 8236, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FEED MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO 
take complete charge of our feed depart- 
ment. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all phases of business. Salary and 
commission to producer. tive complete 
details regarding yourself in first letter. 
Desendorf, Incorporated, 300 Victor Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

GRAIN TRADER—WANT EXPERIENCED 
terminal market grain trader and mer- 
chandiser to open grain office or work 
with large, old established Texas grain 
company. Wonderful opportunity for man 
meeting qualifications. All replies strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this 
ad. Address 8246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED MILL PLANT SUPER- 
intendent. Modern Pennsylvania feed mill, 
large capacity, good living and working 
conditions. Applicant must have practical 
working knowledge of mill methods and 
equipment maintenance; also able to 
pitch in, personally during times of emer- 
gency. List personal data and experience 
in application to 8233, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., advising how 
quickly you can be available. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and. rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and _ success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man, Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 


Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 














v 


FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 
proven ability, desires position, mill 1,200 
sacks and up. Experienced all types 
wheat. Successful plant organization and 
handling men. Address 7354, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
4 Vv J 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cas_e Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 


RUE ASRS I OEE 
PES SEATTLE LEE Vv 








RETAIL BAKERY IN DETROIT. DOING 
$80,000 yearly over counter. Liberal sugar 
quota. Lease at reasonable rent. Excel- 


lent money maker. Substantial down 
payment. Address 8254, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE —100-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
flour mill. Address 8230, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 9, 1946 
(000’s omitted). - 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 534 2 oe os 
BOUTEMEO 2 ccvnese 3,575 418 123 436 
perce ee o% ce 
oo. ree we ac 99 433 
New York ...... 628 oe 2 
PROGRES scwecass 72 
Philadelphia .... 614 +3 
BOGMON scecasvare 432 210 
TOO ik sccswss 5,855 418 432 871 
Nov. 2, 1946.... 6,103 524 99 1,010 
Nov. 10, 19465.... 14,733 3,631 165 636 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
26 2 9 16 
Five mills .... 15,289 22,307 *22,143 *16,962 
*Four mills. 





1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HErreLsaTER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciailly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








OKLAHOMA CITY BUSINESS 
OPENED BY ELMO SLEIGHT 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Elmo Sleight 
has established the Elmo C. Sleight 
Sales Co. at 15 North Ellison, Okla- 
homa City, handling special ingredi- 
ents for flour and feed mills. Mr. 
Sleight recently resigned as sales 
manager for the Shawnee Milling 
Co., Shawnee, Okla., and previously 
was assistant sales manager for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JESSE GILMER RETURNS 
AS PMA ADMINISTRATOR 


Washington, D. C.—Jesse B. Gil- 
mer, deputy administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, who has been on leave of 
absence since last July, has returned 
to active duty. 

As deputy administrator, Mr. Gil- 
mer will serve as acting administra- 
tor of PMA pending the appoint- 
ment of an administrator by Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture. Robert H. Shields, former ad- 
ministrator, resigned as of Oct. 31. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McVEIGH & CO. APPOINTS 
MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Gail Preuss has 
been appointed milling superintend- 
ent for McVeigh & Co., Kansas City, 
which owns and operates the Kuhl- 
mann-Meyer Milling Co., California, 


November 19, 1946 


Mo., and Holden (Mo.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Mason B. McVeigh, presi- 
dent of the company announced. Mr. 
Preuss formerly was with the Ismert- 
Hincke and Thos. Page Mills at To- 
peka, and before that was superin- 
tendent of the Russell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co. when that mill was owned by 
Mr. McVeigh. 





Corn Loan 





(Continued from page 9) 


able only through May. During June 
and July, 1947, loans will be avail- 
able on both ear and shelled corn. 

Producers put less than 4,000,000 
bus of the 1945 crop corn under loan 
and redeemed practically this entire 
quantity. The corporation is holc- 
ing no corn as collateral for loars 
at present. The 33,000,000 bus 
bought from farmers under the bco- 
nus program last spring have been 
moved abroad. 

Last week the CCC bought 2,150 - 
000 bus for export through Dec. 3), 
1946. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stock: 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla»- 
seed at principal primary points for tle 
week ended Nov. 2, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stock 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 19 

Minneapolis 1,141 725 213 308 3,967 5,0 

Duluth .... 127 .735 9 316 686 2,1 
Week ending Nov. 9: 

Minneapolis... 644 449 612 405 4,157 5,2:8 
ol ee 265 865 215 382 736 2,6s< 
Week ending Nov. 16: 
Minneapolis... 435 395 656 
PRIME 06 cse 502 600 68 


387 4,157 5,153 
286 1,169 3,278 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated point:: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Wort! 
Sprig BGAN .i.css. $49.00@49.50 $46.00@46.50 ee ee eee eee ere. eee 
Hard winter bran .. 49.00@49.50 pee een 44.50 @ 45.00 TTT). eee 49.00 @51.00 
Soft winter bran 49.00 @ 49.50 we Bere . wero 47.75 @48.00 Ts, AoC 
Stand. middlings* 51.00@54.00 49.50@50.00 ee, see oe eee oe Se 
Flour middlingst .. oe ere 59.50@60.00 56.50@57.00 59.50@60.00 62.00 @ 63.10 
ee arr eer ere ee ee ee «+++ @63.00 va Shas ee ere ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $49.50@50.00 $54.50@56.50 $....@57.00 $....@51.00 $53.50@54.00 
Hard winter bran 49.50@50.00 54.50@ 56.50 ror. eres - @51.00 53.50@54.00 
Soft winter bran 49.50 @50.00 54.50@56.50 a, eee ..@51.00 53.50@54.00 
Stand. middlings* 54.50@ 55.00 58.00 @60.00 --@61.00 -...@56.00 67.00 @ 69.00 
Flour middlingst 66.00 @ 66.50 eet Sere ae ...-@57.00 67.00@69.' 0 
OE WG sci tees 67.00@ 67.50 71.00 @72.00 ee: Bee wer ete oma 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMED . 6-6-0.0s-s0eass ...@29.00 $....@30.00 - 2. @33.00 
TWIMEBROR ck owe ees --@28.00 - @29.00 St Ls 


*Brown shorts. 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Ma 
Nov. 12 206% 186% 203% 196 198% 190% eeek rrr 200 5 
Nov. 13 207 186% 203% 195% 200 182% er Jess 200 
Nov. 14 209% 188% 207 198% 204% 188% eas jest 200 
Nov. 15 210% 189% 207 199 203% 184% nares ites 200 
Nov. 16 210% 190% 206% 199% 204 184% tbe e42% 200 
Nov. 18 213% 191% 210 201% 207% 185% & 50% Keen 200 
—CORN Ss = 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapo!is 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Nov. 12 ow so 128 126% ees Po eee 76% 73% 69 62's 
Nov. 13 129% 127% 78% 75% 10% 62°; 
Nov. 14 132% 129% 82 76% 72% 634 
Nov. 15 131% 129 80% 76% 73% 63% 
Nov. 16 131% 128% 82% 77% 73% 63% 
Nov. 18 133% 130% 85 79% 75% 64 4 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Ch'- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 9, and corresponding date of 4 








year ago: 
r—Wwheat—7. _-——_Corn——., -——Oats—— -—-Rye——,__ --Barley 5 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 19:5 
PRRILIMOTOS: 2 se csaveces 1,771 3,690 186 61 1,672 34 31 366 4 4 
Ae rr Eo 62 637 ey we “s ae . 358 oe : 
Pere ee ee 6,430 6,127 410 6 4,903 6,687 26 13 1,066 61 
p | err rre ree s 796 1,465 ae se ° 1,571 a6 ae Py 2 
Ce ee ee es 1,573 3,689 2,473 420 2,161 6,879 337 1,555 689 1,274 
BROGE sc cccsccces a4 ss os 6 os oe i Ze : 
ire 16,464 17,336 vs 67 2,190 4,251 5 72 4,096 4,3 2 
Port Worth ..,ccisces 7,133 7,077 110 169 122 650 3 27 16 1 
GALVESTON 6. ceceeccss 1,284 1,361 os ons o's oe ‘ as ; 0 
FEUGUIMNON iis cic ees 7,065 10,476 ie ‘6 os oe oe vs 122 6.0 
Indianapolis ......... 2,214 1,958 440 177 204 262 114 13 PS 6 
Meneses CH 2066s es 12,783 31,869 244 §25 216 1,516 70 153 492 192 
Milwaukee ........... 141 461 12 5 148 62 ‘2 32:9 
Minneapolis ........ é 1,543 3,330 192 76 1,426 13,467 655 2 
New Orleans ......... 306 1,058 14 6 490 10 vie . 
i <a ae ee 243 1,100 94 10 576 2 1 oe 1 
ee ae 6,560 11,380 483 1,754 278 2,882 100 216 565 330 
SFR Se eee es 6% 205 198 15 5 ° 5 60 
Philadelphia .......:. 1,254 1,623 164 29 748 ee 4 316 a 
Se GE: 5 USe<-0 ees 41 47 130 735 26 611 3 3 424 1 
A ee 1,618 3,681 288 179. 858 1,342 és 2 24 8 
See ee 2,901 4,964 456 225 565 1,952 3 16 13 1 
, 2) a eee 3,636 6,459 1 30 45 é* as 3 60 
| Pe eee ones 79 487 os se se ‘a é 
so err ee hor 75,897 120,275 5,810 4,716 16,062 42,802 1,353 4,180 22,141 19,514 


Nov 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








e e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 















{) The Hallmark we, 
of Quality 

PERCY KENT? 

on thas snes gal 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS . 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


orters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Revised Packaging 
Book Published 


@® Title Changed to Mod- 


ern Packaging Encyclopedia 
— Competitive Markets 
Stressed . 


The new 1946-47 Modern Packag- 
ing Encyclopedia, packaging’s first 
peacetime encyclopedia, has been pub- 
lished. Known formerly to the exec- 


utives of more than 40 industries as - 
Packaging Catalog, the title has been 


changed this year to more clearly in- 
dicate the contents of the book. 

Aimed specifically at today’s com- 
petitive markets, the 1946-47 Modern 
Packaging Encyclopedia covers ev- 
ery phase of packaging activity — 
design, legal considerations, mate- 
rials, package parts, packages, pack- 
aging machinery and packaging tech- 
niques. More space than ever is de- 
voted to a complete alphabetical in- 
dex of subjects. This index is a part 
of the introductory section of the 
book. It constitutes a reference find- 
ing list designed to make the con- 
tents more accessible than the briefer 
table of contents permits. A num- 
ber of special articles have been com- 
piled by the editors with the assist- 
ance of leading members of the pack- 
aging fields. 

Consisting of 15 separate chapters 
and a directory, the 1946-47 Encyclo- 
pedia opens with a section on pack- 
age development. The first article 
treats of the historical and econom- 
ical aspects of packaging as well as 
the, significance of new developments 
and trends. Other articles in this 
section deal with market research, 
tests for package materials and color 
for packaging. 

The section on “Bags, Envelopes, 
Packets” has been revised and 
brought up to date. Forty-four new 
line drawings illustrating bag sealing 
and closing methods are included. 
These illustrations represent the most 
complete pictorial coverage of these 
methods to date. 

The chapter on “Labels, Seals, 
Tags and Marking Pieces” has been 
rewritten to include new develop- 
ments in the labeling field. Cuts 
illustrate the various ways in which 
label space may be used to convey 
producers’ messages to consumers. 

The section devoted to indexes and 
directories is completely revised and 
brought up to date. The alphabetical 
subject index for the buyers’ direc- 
tory is substantially enlarged. The 
main part of the buyers’ directory 
appears, as before, in four divisions— 
Materials and Supplies, Container 
Manufacturer, Machinery and Equip- 
ment and Services. The Directory 
of Trade Names contains the hun- 
dreds of specialized brand names in 
the packaging field, the alphabetical 
list of manufacturers and their ad- 
dresses, and the advertisers’ index. 

Advertisements are broken down 
in sections relating to the editorial 
sections. In this way, all advertise- 
ments in a particular category are 
grouped together in the appropriate 
section. 

The 1946-47 Modern Packaging 
Encyclopedia is considerably larger 
than any previous edition. Total 
pages folioed 1,036, case bound. Price 
of the encyclopedia is $5 per copy 
in the United States and $6 per copy 
foreign and Canadian. Packaging 
Catalog Corp., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, is, the publishers of 
the volume. 


Christmas Seals 





. - . Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 





La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La. Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, . 
MINNESOTA 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA - 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address 














‘“ ui ie ALL 
HASTINGS” a CABLE CODES 
Montreal - one ‘% USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour : 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG f 








2 
iu + 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


i Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” | 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON : TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


PURITY * THREE STARS SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon is situated on the South 


Saskatchewan River, and is the geo- 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING ete 
Northern Saskatchewan, as well as the 


educational capital of the province, being 
the location of many varied schools and 
universities. 


G sg E AT W E S T During the last 20 years expansion has 
been very rapid, due to its key location 
KR AT T L i in the centre of a vast farming region of 
great fertility. It has a grain elevator 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels, stock 
wy t T LA N D) yards, an abattoir, cold storage plants, 
and a number of important industrial 
concerns. 


4 U Te) N Saskatoon, the commercial and finan- 


cial centre of Northern Saskatchewan, 
will continue to play an important part 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED in Canadian life. 


» FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY *° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


SL PNA NSDL LESS EIDE LP EBERLE LI 8 AS ENE te POE dB CO se RR RIT 2 DRONE a ie SEIS 8 - 





Sa >= OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


~ juTe 4 'S gure 4 
wt BAGS coro 
_ BAGS | BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


im 


A 


cmene | 


A 


A Factories-montreat - toronto Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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— 
SPILLERS LIMITED 
Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR , 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER =* BALANCED 
RATIONS Gr 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





® ®@ 
Head Ottice: abies: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


"aunt FU 


EHOLp 
0 





OATS iw 
pits e VITA-B (seca’) CEREA) 


+ WHEAT-HE Apr. 


BLEND NIK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS 





OGILVIE MONTREAL 


ALL CODES USED 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 








. 6. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


OS King Street, Kust 











PORONTO, CANADA 


























Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


oe 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Since 1857 


James, Richardson & JOS 


Bain er hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Grain Shippers 





Domestic and Export 





CEREAL CUTTERS 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘‘Wotmacs”’ 


Toronto 
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SMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















> IT’S IN THE RECORD 
LIMITED , 
ainenes and Importers = 
j Saal - CANADIAN 
ain (am — SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | 


oO 
S 
— 
— 
oo 
—_ 
CO, 
ane | 
ey) 
\\, 


ROLLED OATS 


\ 











OATMEAL 
UNG TWINES = 


AI indcied VANCOUVER -~ 


+ 











Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Mitts ond Soles Offices: VANCOUVER: CALGARY* MOOSE JAW: SASKA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” -: Bm «WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE » MONTREAL « MO? 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA EAST ERE EMEC ROEIGES: MONTREAL ORIENTAL EXPORT OFTICE, YAM 
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a 
J. H. BLAKE 
; d from Representing ‘ 
is re \\ing wheat Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
\ ; . 
Fine Wat nas Unde AS : ” 
is) jal 
aver isin’ sort to OF 
yalue of ® the ag? recogniz Produce Exchange NEW YORK ay 
scing, A young man from the corn belt 
gavertist who was enlisting in the navy was 
mn- 
the = asked his birthday. “I dunno,” said THE NEW CENTURY CO. N 
in the youth. “Maw never told me.” -$940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
He brightened. “But I’m 32 years in Market for Flour and Feed 
old,” he added. “Maw told me once om Prod ot 
how old I was, and the rest was easy. ° 
I added a year every plowing.” DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS ion 
“When did you add the year,” , 
asked the recruiting officer, ‘at spring C 
or fall plowing?” ad hie head HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
e candidate scratc is head. LARS 
“Why, dern it all,” he said, “that ex- EN CO. 
plains it. I thought I was getting All Gr: 
old too fast.” FLOUR - Gr 
Re 7 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. = 
“Well,” said the young girl’s papa, 
“if you marry my daughter I sup- . 
pose you will want to live with us.” es yy A | 
“Oh, no,” replied the young man, ( 
“if you want another hired man, DEUTSCH & SICKERT: CO. 23 
you'll have to pay regular wages!” 730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
¢$¢? MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Discontented Bride: You told me am 
before we were married that you F A 
were well off. 
Ditto Bridegroom: I was, honey. F r ancis M. Fr anco 
$e FLOUR . 
. ; j Se 
- Mother: Were you begging cookies Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
from Mrs. Jones again? ° 
Johnny: No, Mom, I just said: 5 al 
“This house smells as if it was full 
MILLING P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. of fresh cookies, but what’s that Ww 1 in the Market 
Import and Export Statistics to me?” © GES GSWETS Mh WES SEMEN OOF 
ENGINEERS ghee pally ad eee see 
s 
IN Cc tA = eo 2343 Dewey: Do you believe in life after GENERAL BAKING COMPANY r 
. csarsavedoes death? , 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY 
& Gene Norris: Yes, sir. a 
Designers and Builders P -" be ca Reh ip tomy Ag > ] 
> er. er you had gone off for the 
Grain Pb Industries W. H. Schneider Co. afternoon yesterday to bury your —F LO UR E 
. BR OKERS grandfather, he came in here to see Broker and Merchandiser 
1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. — oo DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Co 
‘ 323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. Members N. Y. Produce Exchange B 
He had been to a stag dinner, and —_ hg “ ada = - 
his wife wanted to hear all about it jew Eagtend Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mase. ve 
when he got home. 
ACME RYE THEO. STIVERS “Well,” he said, “one rather odd : 
A HIGH QUALITY Broker thing occurred. One of the guys got 
etaanaay phe FLOUR FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN up and left the table because some- S. R. STRISIK CO. 
e es * ‘ 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO +o lle ag ders ao Sat Se pe 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN oianie S, Seeiges “How noble of him!” exclaimed Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
the wife. “And what was the story, 
John?” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR- 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New Yerk, N. Y. 











ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 


Carvin Hosmer, Store Co. 
Millers Agents 


187 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Fiour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 8 Nashville, Tenn. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK « ARKANSAS 











¢¢ ¢ 


Country Hotel Clerk: Do you want 
a room for $1 or $1.25? 
Stranger: What’s the difference? 
Clerk: Well, we put a rat-trap in 
the $1.25 room. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Assistant: Have you an account 
with this house, madam? 

Customer: No, but maybe I can 
arrange matters with your manager. 

Assistant (to manager): A lady of 
no account to see you, sir. 


o¢ ¢ 


The farmer had watched the mo- 
torist working on his car for an hour. 

“What are you looking at?” asked 
the motorist. “Is this the first motor- 
car you ever saw?” 

“No,” was the dry reply, “but it’s 
very much like it.” 


NEW YORW 
PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





Cable Address: ““DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. 


GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


CO. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH .- 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’ Haarlem 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxiiiP,” Dundee 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil’ 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


" Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of sa City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., atte & 
Princes 8t., London 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7, 
Cable Address: 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











The Bourse 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange — 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 




















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Johnson-Herbert &'Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ........- 
Acme@-Bvan8 Co. ..cseceesesceecece ove 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. nee 
Alva Roller Mille ....-++-+seees occccce 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. ....seeeceseseeees 
American Bag Co. cee 
American Bakers Machinery Co.. beboeee 
American Cyanamid Co. ....seeeeeeees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. ke Oe0 06 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. .....cessess ° 
Baker Perkins, Inc. .......+++++ eoleves 
Bang, Flemming .......-+eeeeees Prey ai 
Barnett & Record Co........eeeeeeeees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Big Jo Flour Mille ....cccccccccccccces 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills..........ssee+% 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........-+eee0+ 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Loowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker ......ccccccvcccevcecs 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. ...... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. .....+s++e++ e 
Bryo Company, The ...... TRUE eee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


C 


Cameron, John F., & G0... .ccccccccces 
Canadian Bag ©Co., Ltd....ccsccccccceecs 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd....... ey 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.............. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.........-eeee0% 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............ 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co..........6. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 
Cohen, Felix 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabée Milling Co. ...... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 2... cece eeeeneeee 
Corn Products Sales Co. ......c.eeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & LAW ccccccccccccccccccecs 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
SpSCS BAUM, THO cccccccccscccccccsccs 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 
Crewe BMS ceccosccsccscosccsscvcccces 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
Ation, INC. ceccecccccccccsccvccveces 


Davis & Company ..... ee eececccesccese 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 
Day *CO. wcccscccccccecs eccece ecccccee 
De Lisser, Andrew ........eeeeeee eoeee 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........ coccccscece 
De Swaan, A. ..ceccerens eeececccccces 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .....seeeeeeeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....eeeeeees 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...... eocccce 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ....... eoeee 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 
Dow. Chemical Co. ........cccsesceeece 
‘Duluth Universal Milling Go, Ce age cece 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co. THE. Yy..t..... 
Dunwoody Inatitute ...........eeeees ee 


22 
40 
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20 
39 


39 


20 


42 


42 


22 


“Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.... 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. oe 
Evans Milling Co. .....ceeeesseeeeeee ° 


eeeeeee 
seen ereee 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. B., & Co. ..ceeseeeeee eesee 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Mills, Inc. .... eee 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.........++++++ 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/8 ........++eeee% 
Flour Mills of — INC. 22000 eens 
Fode, Troels 
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It takes balance in your flour treatment program, too. ity and can save you time, money and headaches as well. 










aeoeee Balance that can best be obtained by a complete flour N-A’s Flour Milling Service can be tailored to fit your 
a maturing, bleaching and enriching service designed by _ particular needs to give you the trouble-free balanced 
anaes experts familiar with all phases of flour treatment to give treatment to best solve your individual problems. Why not 


proper weight to each of the varying factors. And that’s call your N-A Representative today—he’ll be glad to tell 


are 20 why we think that N-A’s Flour Milling Service working you, too, about Agene for maturing—Beta Chlora for 
-Cover 3 

- ss with your own consultants and technicians can give you a pH control—Novadelox for color and 

eebess 59 ° ° e 

vesees ¥ more uniform—more economical product of highest qual- N-Richment-A for uniform enrichment. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


AGENE 


= for flour maturing 
ees 
NOVADELOX 
= for a whiter, brighter flour 





N-Richment-A 
NA-2 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY = for uniform enrichment 




















| SEE THEY'RE a 
DRAWING A NEW = : YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANOS hg q DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








